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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
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t-office—w hether directed to his name or another's, 
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for the payment. 





HIS SUNSHINE. 


You many times have called me, John, 
The sunshine of your life— 

A name that well may make me, dear, 
A proud and happy wife. 


Then, if you value sunshine, John, 
You surely, dear, will try 
To be, whatever troubles come, 
My clear, unclouded sky! 
New York Independent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








At the non-partisan Temperance Con- 
ference, held in Worcester, on Thursday, 
Sept. 16, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster made spirited ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Livermore and H. B. Black- 
well were made members of the commit- 
tee on platform. Mr. Blackwell offered 
the following : 


Whereas the regulation, restriction, or prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic can be established and 
enforced only by a majority of votes, and if not 
enforced alike result in free rum, therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend a further appli- 
cation of the principle of local option as follows : 

1. In cities voting for license, no licenses to be 
granted in any ward which votes against license. 


2. Full municipal suffrage to be extended to | 


female citizens. 
The platform unanimously adopted con- 
tains the following planks: 


3. We cheerfully recognize women as our 
truest, bravest, and most zealous co-laborers in 
the temperance reform, and we recommend 
municipal suffrage for women as an essential 
factor in the solution of this problem. .. . 

i We recommend that in cities voting 
for license no licenses hereafter be granted in any 
ward which votes against license. 

12. We respectfully ask the approaching State 
political conventions in Massachusetts to recom- 
mend to the next Legislature to submit to the 
arbitrament of the people the question of a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the Constitution of the 


State. 
+o - — 


The Congregationalist is angry again. 
This time it is because the political tem- 
perance party of Massachusetts, which ex- 
pects to carry its cause by votes, adopted 
a plank to put votes in the hands of that 
part of the people who are pre-eminently 
for temperance, viz., the women. It says 
this action is a “piece of folly ;” that the 
prohibitory party have ‘forfeited the self- 
consistency of their independence by allow- 
ing their one great issue to become con- 
fused with that of the suffragists, who 
should have been left to fight their bat- 
tles by themselves.” Now that the other 
wing of the temperance party has adopted 
a still stronger plank urging municipal 
suffrage for women upon both the old 
parties, ‘as an essential factor in the solu- 
tion of the problem,” what will Dr. Dexter 
do? Will he go by himself and sulk, like 
Achilles in his tent? 
——_e-o-o—— 

Ouida gets a great deal of gratuitous ad- 
vertising by her attack on woman suffrage. 
This is perhaps what she desired. But the 
criticisms of her article are substantial con- 
tributions to woman suffrage. The Beacon, 
of this city, pays its respects to Ouida 
without gloves, as it does also to the 
North American Review itself. Almost 
every paper of any note has had its say, 
and not one has approved the article of 
Ouida. It is a good sign. We have on 
hand more replies, but if they do not ap- 
pear it is because there is no need. 
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The liveliest school election ever held in 
Michigan occurred last week in Grand 
Rapids. The interest was fully as great as 
in a State election. A large number of 
Women took advantage of their right of 
franchise, and made their way to the bal- 
lot-boxes. The contests were in the 
First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth wards, and the vote polled was 
‘every case larger than any ever before 
cast at a school election. Jn the First 
ward five ladies voted; in the Second, all 
the eighty-nine votes§were given for one 











candidate; in the Third the present incum- 
bent was re-elected, receiving fully two- 
thirds of the 150 votes cast in that ward by 
women; in the Fourth the contest was 
most spirited. Carriages were run in all 
parts of the ward from the time the polls 
opened until the close, and the friends of 
the candidates worked as they never 
worked before. 1,435 votes were cast, 
nearly, if not quite half of which were cast 
by women. In the Fifth there were three 
candidates. The vote was a close one, 
‘I'welve ladies deposited their ballots. In 
| the Sixth there were two independent can- 
| didates in the field against the regular 
nominee. ‘There were 335 votes cast, thir- 
ty of them by ladies. In the Seventh there 
were four candidates, the ‘Trustee whose 
| term expired being badly snowed under. 
There, fifty ladies cast their ballots. In 
the Eighth. the contest was unusually 
close, and nearly three hundred Tadies de- 
posited their ballots. Four hacks and 
many carriages were kept running all day, 
and both candidates got out every voter 
possible. Notwithstanding the strong in- 
terest and excitement, good order and 
good humor prevailed, and the result was 
an excellent school board elected by a full- 
er and fairer expression of public opinion 
than ever before. 
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Woman suffrage is being actively agi- 
tated in South Australia. Last year, in 
the House of Assembly, at Adelaide, Dr. 
Stirling moved the following resolution: 

‘*That in the opinion of this House wom- 
en, except while under coverture, who fulfil 
the conditions and possess the qualifications 
on which the Parliamentary franchise for 
the Legislative Council is granted to men, 
shall, like them, be admitted to the fran- 
chise for both Houses of Parliament.” 

The motion was carried after debate, and 
Dr. Surling has this year brought in a bill 
for giving effect to the resolution. It had 
its first reading June 16, and its second 
reading July 21. So it seems probable that 





the unmarried women of Australia will 
soon have full suffrage on the same terms 


as men. 
dita cA 

Woman suffrage meetings and conven- 
tions will be held during the coming month 
in Massachusetts, as follows :— 

Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 2.30 P. M., Natick Wom- 
an Suffrage League, Parlor Meeting. 

Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 7.30 P. M., West Newton 
Woman Suffrage League, Parlor Meeting at Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton’s. 

SomMERVILLE—Parlor Meeting, Thursday, Sept. 
23, at 7 P. M., at the house of Mrs. Martha P. 
Lowe. 

Friday, Sept. 24, at 2.30 P. M., Parlor Meeting 
of the Waltham Woman Suffrage Club at Mrs. 
Nancy M. Daniels’. Rev. Annie H. Shaw will 
attend these meetings. 

Sunday, Sept. 26, at 7.45 P. M., James Free- 
man Clarke’s Church, Corner Brookline Street 
and Warren Avenue. The pastor is expected to 
yreside. Addresses will he made by Rev. Annie 

. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washington 
Territory, and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 

HamppEeN County Convention—Gills Hall, 
Springfield, Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. Addresses and speeches by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. Banks, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Dr. John Blackmer, Seth Hunt, Esq., Dr. 
Charlotte H. Fay, Mrs. A. K. Aldrich, and 
others. 

Worcester County Convention—Church of 
the Unity, Worcester, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 29 at 7.30 P. M., Sept. 30 at 2.30 and 7.30 
P.M. Addresses and speeches by Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Judge Adin 
Thayer, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. E. C. Abbott, 
Rey. Calvin Stebbins, Joseph A. Howland, and 
others. Hon. George F. Hoar and Mrs. Mary 
C. Harris will preside. Delegates are expected 
from the Leagues of Worcester County, viz. : 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Bolton, and Westboro’, 
and entertainment will be provided for delegates. 

WEsTFIELD—At the Gem Opera House, Friday, 
Oct. 1, at 7.30 P. M. Hon. Milton B. Whitney 
will preside. Addresses by speakers from Bos- 
ton, and James Noble and others of Westfield; 
music by local talent. 

WeLiestey Hir~ts—Parlor Meeting and So- 
ciable, Tuesday, Oct. 5, at 7.30 P. M., at the 
house of the President, Miss Sarah Southwick. 
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The solemn warning recently uttered 
by Dr. Withers-Moore, President of the 
British Medical Association, about the de- 
terioration of health consequent on the 
higher education of women, has been re- 
ceived by the English press with the gen- 
eral ridicule it deserves. The Saturday Re- 
view, a paper which fairly represents the 
opinion of men of the world, says: 


‘Dr. Withers-Moore asserts that women 
ought not to be as well educated as men. 
His conclusion is that both boys and girls 
suffer from too much work and too little 
play. It is possible that when a girl's ed- 
ucation has been almost completely neg- 
lected and she is suddenly pitchforked into 
Girton or Newnham, she may suffer from 
trying to compress into three years what 
ought to have been spread over ten. But 
that only shows that her mental training 
should have been more rationally con- 
ducted, not that there has been too much of 
it. No institutions have ever succeeded 
better than the Ladies’ Colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the notion of girls 
from Newnham or Girton as stooping, flat- 





chested, over-crammed monstrosities, is 





exceedingly diverting to any one who 
knows anything about them.” 
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LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN IN 1886. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts this 
year, like its predecessors for a long time, 
has done something for women. Yet, like 
them, it has entirely failed to make the 
great changes in the laws which were ful- 
ly called to its attention, and are all ur- 
geutly needed. Passing its serious errors 
of omission, we can heartily thank the 
General Court for some of the measures it 
has passed. 

An act passed March 16 requires asses- 
sors and assistant assessors in May and 
June every year, for the purpose of making 
out a list of persons liable to pay a poll- 
tax, to visit every house in their respective 
cities and towns, and, among other things, 
“make a true list of all women who per- 
sonally or in writing express to an assessor 
or assistant assessor a desire to be assessed 
for a poll-tax, together with their occupa- 
tion and age, as near as may be, and resi- 
dence on the first day of May in the pre- 
ceding year.” The assessors or assist- 
ants are required to furnish the list ora 
copy to the registrars of voters. This act, 
it is to be hoped, will relieve some women 
who wish to vote from the annoyance of 
going before assessors and taking oaths. 
Practically, it will not place women on an 
equality with men, who are all registered. 

The charter of the Temporary Asylum 
for Discharged Female Prisoners is amend- 
ed so that it can afford shelter, instruction, 
and employment to women charged with 
crime. whose cases are disposed of without 
sentence ; and the Commissioners of Prisons 
are authorized to pay the Asylum for the 
support of such women, out of the appro- 
priation for aiding discharged female pris- 
oners, such sum as they fix. The pro- 
priety of this measure requires no com- 
ment. 

Obtaining, or assisting in obtaining, a 
false, fraudulent, or counterfeit divorce is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months. Getting or assisting 
in getting a divorce from a court in another 
State in favor of a resident in Massachu- 
setts, such court having no jurisdiction, is 
punishable to the same extent. ‘The legis- 
lation in these cases is wise and much 
needed. 

By an act in amendment of a former act 
by which indigent and neglected children 
were committed to the charge of public 
officials, it is provided that the magistrate 
before whom a child is brought on such a 
complaint of its being indigent, neglected, 
ete., shall summon the father of the child, 
if living and in Massachusetts, and if not, 
the mother, if living, ete., to appear and 
show cause, if any there be, why the child 
should not be committed, ete. The statute 
is useful, but it is defective and unjust in 
not requiring the magistrate to summon 
the mother, if living and in the State, in 
all cases, whether the husband be living 
or not. In the great majority of cases 
where both parents are living, the mother 
has far more care of the child than the fa- 
ther. Besides, it happens too often that 
the father has deserted the mother and 
child, though he is living in the neighbor- 
hood. It is very careless legislation to 
overlook the mother in a legal proceeding 
so important to herself, as well as to her 
children. 

The Public Statutes contain a section, 
Chap. 145, §11, making provision for a suit 
by either party for annulling or attirming 
a marriage where its validity has been 
questioned. ‘Che court by decree may de- 
clare the marriage valid or void. Such de- 
cree of nullity may be made notwithstand- 
ing the marriage was solemnized out of 
the State, if the libellant had his domicil in 
the State when the marriage was solem- 
nized, *‘and also when the libel was filed.” 
An act passed this year adds after the 
word filed, *‘or has resided in this Common- 
wealth for five years next preceding the 
filing of said libel, unless it appears that 
said libellant removed into this Common- 
wealth for the purpose of obtaining said 
decree.” ‘This remedies a small defect in 
the law. 

Another act says: ‘*No person shall be 
ineligible for the office of overseer of the 
poor by reason of sex.” This is excellent. 
For though there is no legal doubt that 
women can hold the oflice of overseers of 
the poor, and certainly in Brookline, and 
I believe in one or more other towns, 
women have held the office, yet, there is 
so strong an impression in the public mind 
that women cannot hold such offices, that 
it is well to pass this act. It is noticeable 





that the title of the statute is, **An Act to 
Declare Women Eligible to Serve as Over- 
seers of the Poor.” It is not an enabling 
act, but a declaratory act, for the purpose 
of showing what the existing law is, so as 
to induce people to have the benefit of it, 
by removing doubts. The defect of this 
statute is that it does not go farther, and 
compel every city and town to make a part 
of its overseers women. 

Indeed, we are very slow in doing jus- 
ticeto women. What we need is a general 
law declaring that a woman may hold any 
office to which she may be chosen or ap- 
pointed, unless forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion. Special acts have been passed to au- 
thorize women to be members of school 
committees, to be admitted to the bar, to be 
commissioners to take acknowledgments 
of deeds, ete.; also statutes directing the 
Governor to appoint women commission- 
ers of prisons, trustees of lunatic hospi- 
tals, and members of other boards. Still, 
there are doubts whether they can be ap- 
pointed by the Governor members of some 
other boards. The choice or the appoint- 
ment of a woman to an office not hereto- 
fore exercised by her would be usually 
very good proof of her capacity for the 
situation. 

Until the last session of the Legislature 
the consent of a female child over ten 
years of age would have prevented crimi- 
nal connection with her from being a rape. 
The punishment for rape is imprisonment 
in the State prison for life or any term of 
years. The age of consent is now raised 
to thirteen years, and might with propriety 
have been even more raised. ‘This act, 
however, is supplemented by another, of 
which I give the substance, viz. : 

Section 1. Fraudulently enticing or 
taking away an unmarried woman of a 
chaste life and conversation from her fa- 
ther’s house, or wherever else she may be, 
for the purpose of prostitution or criminal 
connection at any place, is punishable by 
imprisonment or fine or both. 

Section 2. Administering to or causing 
to be taken by any woman or girl any drug 
or thing with intent to stupefy her for 
the purpose of criminal connection is pun- 
ished by imprisonment or fine or both. 

Section 3. The seduction of any ‘“per- 
son” under the age of eighteen years, of 
chaste life and conversation, is punished in 
the same way. ‘The statute, by using the 
word ‘‘person,” means either male or fe- 
male. 

Section 4. Criminal connection with a 
female idiot or imbecile woman or girl, 
not amounting to rape, is punishable in 
the same way. 

Section 5. The owner or manager of any 
premises who induces or knowingly suffers 
any girl under the age of twenty-one years 
to resort to or be in or upon the premises 
for the purpose of criminal connection is 
punishable in the same way. 

The imprisonment in all these sections, 
at the longest, may be three years in the 
State prison, and the fine, at the highest, 
one thousand dollars. But the judge can 
make the imprisonment or the fine as 
much less as he thinks the circumstances 
of the case require. 

This statute is very creditable to the 
Legislature, as it is a declaration of healthy 
sentiment against a class of offences which 
are too frequent and seldom punished. 
Even if this law fails to make punishment 
for such offences common, it must tend by 
its action on public opinion to diminish 
their number. 

The sixth section of this act provides 
that no person shall be convicted under it 
‘tupon the evidence of one witness only, 
unless such witness be corroborated in 
some material particular.” I doubt very 
much the wisdom of this provision. Cases 
are often happening where one witness 
makes some statement which is directly 
denied by another. No judge tells the 
jury that such a fact is unprovable, but 
directs the jury to decide which of the 
persons tells the truth, judging from 
their appearance and mode of testify- 
ing, their conduct in and out of court, 
and other circumstances proved in the 
ease, connected with the disputed ques- 
tion. In the great majority of cases when 
there is conflicting testimony judges and 
juries find no difficulty in deciding where 
the truth lies. Indeed, there seems no 
reason for introducing a new rule of law 
which is calculated to screen crime among 
ignorant jurors and ‘unskilled examining 
magistrates, who may not construe the 
statute justly. Where the main fact of a 
case is usually known only to two persons, 
such a rule as this is especially likely to 





impede the course of justice. 
S. E. SEWALL. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Sarau D. Stow, of Hubbardston, 
Mass., is writing a history of Mt. Holyoke 
Female Seminary. 

Mrs. ABBA GOOLD WOOLsoN is at 
Cushing's Island in Portland Harbor for 
the summer. 

Mrs. L. P. DANFORTH, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., successfully carries on the leather- 
belting business. 

Mrs. TILFER, of the Woman's Relief 
Corps, addressed a meeting of the T’em- 
perance Legion, Sunday night, August 8, 
in San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH KINSER, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has left a bequest of $40,000 to the 
Biblical department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

MRS. SELINA SHEPARDSON, of Lenox, 
has received $2,000 back pension, and will 
draw twelve dollars a month hereafter. 
It is given on account of her son. 

Rose ‘Terry Cooker, with common- 
sense, says, ‘‘Never mind whether they 
are your own children, your step-children, 
or your children by adoption, see that they 
mind when they are spoken to.” 


Miss ELIZA STARR, of Chicago, a noted 
artist and sculptor, lectured at the house 
of C. M. Blaisdell, Aug. 19, on “Ancient 
Sculpture.” ‘The lecture wasa private one, 
the audience being limited to about fifty 
of Mr. Blaisdell’s most intimate friends in 
Chicopee. 

Mrs. MARGARET CUSTER CALHOUN, the 
widow of Capt. Calhoun of the Seventh 
Cavalry, who was killed at the Custer mas- 
sacre in 1876, and sister of Gen George A. 
Custer and Captain Custer, who also lost 
their lives on the Little Big Horn River, is 
giving readings at the summer resorts in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Mrs. BELL BALL has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary in the Kansas State His- 
torical Rooms at Topeka, and has taken 
up her residence in that city. She was a 
clerk of committee on enrolled bills in the 
Kansas Legislature last winter, and that 
body passed a law creating the place she 
now occupies. 

Mrs. Cor, a wealthy lady from New 
York'city, is an earnest worker in the Jerry 
McAuley’s mission, and for four years held 
a Bible class numbering one hundred la- 
dies in Mrs. Fletcher Harper’s home. She 
has done a noble work for fallen women, 
and during the last winter has worked in 
the Salvation Army. 

Miss BILBROUGH, an English lady from 
Belleville, Canada, has a home for desti- 
tute orphan children from the old coun- 
try. Her sister and Miss Grace Ramsey, a 
Scotch lady, are associated with her. 
They have just brought over 285 boys and 
girls between the ages of three and twelve. 
They find homes for them in farmers’ fam- 
ilies, and thus save them from lives of deg- 
radation and vice in the slums of London. 


Miss JULIA EASTMAN is principal of 
Dana Hall at Wellesley. ‘This school is 
for young ladies preparing to enter Welles- 
ley College. She and her sister and an 
able corps of teachers, have charge of fifty 
pupils, and give them a delightful Christian 
home’and surround them with the most 
wholesome influences. Miss Eastmau has 
written a number of books, and among 
them is “Striking for the Right,” for 
which she received a 31,000 prize. 


CHARLOTTE DEMING, an artist, supposed 
to be fully one hundred years old, has just 
died in New York, where she supported 
herself by her painting until five years 
ago, when her right side was paralyzed. 
She was born in Burlington, Vt., and 
moved to Plattsburg, N. Y.. where her 
landscape painting had a good deal of rep- 
utation fifty vears ago. She has since 
lived in New York. where she has painted 
flowers, and one ambitious piece, ‘*Saluta- 
tion to 1876,” representing Columbia 
greeting the foreign nations, which she 
sent to the Centennial Exposition. 


Mrs. CorpEia F. BriaGs, a farmer's 
wife, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is president 
of the Fifth Ward W. C. 'T. U., vice-presi- 
dent of the Union of City Unions, chair- 
man of State Advisory Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, a director of the Grand 
tapids Woman Suffrage Association, vice- 
president of the Kent Scientific Institute, 
teacher of a ladies’ Bible class in the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church S. S., and 
superintendent of a Baptist Mission S. 8. 
She also has a museum filling a good-sized 
room with shells, birds, minerals. and the 
like, and an art gallery of many choice 
paintings. 
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THE WRONGS OF SERVANT-GIRLS, 





ZuRicu, AvG, 22, 1886. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my last letter I shentioned the activ- 
ity of the Workingwomen’s Club of Zi- 
rich in investigating the system of plunder- 
ing servant-girls carried on by the intelli- 
gence oflices. 

These institutions are a necessary out- 
growth of our social arrangement, in 
which the smooth course of middle-class 
family life depends upon the presence and 
efficiency of one or more workingwomen 
as servants, while the fate of these indis- 
pensable human beings in and out of a 
“place” is left to chance. The isolated 
position of the ‘servant,’ and the limited 
leisure at her disposal, make organization 
well-nigh impossible, even if servants 
were, as a class, awake to the importance 
of mutual help and support, or to the 
power of self-help that lies in union. 

When, therefore, the servant, who is 
usually a foreigner, is obliged to seek a 
place, she is at the mercy of the harpies 
whose practices the Workingwomen’s 
Club of Ziirich has brought to light. For 
the servants who have families to whom 
they can turn for counsel and support are 
vastly in the minority, while even a fami- 
ly in good circumstances can offer no pro- 
tection against some of the frauds and 
snares that await young girls who are 
seeking employment for the first time, as 
we shall see. 

The Workingwomen’'s Ciub appointed in 
October last its vice-president, Frau Hug, 
a cravat-maker, as a standing committee of 
one, charged with the duty of investigating 
the dealings of all the intelligence-oflices 
of Ziirich. Frau Hug’s first step was to in- 
sert advertisements in divers dailies, in- 
viting servants who had been defrauded to 
call upon her, The calls were many, and 
they continue to the present day. ‘The 
charges made and substantiated were more 
numerous than varied. The most trifling 
offence is that of taking photographs, 
recommendations, ete., from servants and 
refusing to return them without the pay- 
ment of a specified sum. For girls out of 
work, such extortion, however trifling the 
sum may be, is peculiarly trying. 

Equally common is a simple acceptance 
of the registration fee, while delaying to 
secure the girl a place, until, weary and 
discouraged, she betakes herself to an- 
other oflice. This form of fraud is prac- 
tised chiefly upon weak and unpromising 
girls for whom a place could not be found 
without some eflort. Very common is an 
arrangement between an intelligence-oftice 
and an employer, according to which a 
series of girls are sent to one place, each 
paying the office fee, and each agreeing to 
stay a week cr a fortnight on trial without 
wages, or for less than the usual wage. 
At the end of the specified time the gir] is 
dismissed upon some pretext, and the next 
victim is sent from the office. As the em- 
ployer pays no tee to the office, and re- 
duced wages to the servant ‘ton trial,” the 
arrangement is profitable alike to the em- 
ployer and the oflice which extorts a fee 
from each new servant-victim. The girl, 
however, is severely shorn by each of the 
accomplices. 

A variation of this form of fraud is fre- 
quently practised where the employer is 
not an accomplice. In this case a lady 
seeking a strong country girl is supplied 
“provisionally” with a feeble girl ‘until 
some one more fitting can be found.” ‘The 
luckless girl does not know that she is 
provisional,” and pays her fee to the 
office in all good faith, only to reappear 
after a week or a fortnight, to pay a fresh 
fee for being, perhaps, “provisionally” 
placed again. : 

Mean as these frauds are, and demoraliz- 
ing as their ultimate effect upon the victim 
inevitably proves, they are less directly de- 
structive than the practice of sending young 
girls to distant cities under the false prom- 
ise of excellent places. The victim reaches 
her destination to'find it either a house of 
ill-fame or an intelligence-oflice allied to 
the one from which she comes. In either 
ease her ruin is almost certain, for the in- 
telligence-office of this sort delays getting 
her a place until her last penny is gone, 
then advances her money upon her trunk, 
and then sends her upon the street to earn 
money wherewith to pay her debt. The 
frequent occurrence of this last horri- 
ble form of exploitation is proved beyond 
all doubt by the investigation of the Work- 
ingwomen’s Club, and it seems to be a 
method of extortion practised with espec- 
ial brutality by the paid agents of the 
shelters or **homes” conducted by Chris- 
tian philanthropic societies, as well as by 
common intelligence-offices, the managers 
of such institutions knowing nothing of 
the shameful cruelty of the men to whom 
they entrust such responsible positions. 

The Workingwomen’s Club has arrived 
at the conviction that the only way to 
make an end of the exploitation of ser- 
vants by intelligence-office keepers, is to 
establish in every city a free central intel- 
ligence-office, maintained by the muni- 
cipality and conducted by women. The 
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Club has petitioned the Municipal Council | 
of Ziirich to establish such an office, and | 
will renew the petition until the point is 
carried. But the Club does not rest con- 
tent with investigating and petitioning. 
Every fresh case of exploitation is brought 
personally to the attention of the Chief of 
Police, the Committee of the Club accom- 
panying the victimized girl to the office of 
that functionary, through whom restitu- 
tion of the extorted money has been se- 
cured in a number of minor cases, while 
the offices thus brought to the attention of 
the police will hardly be able to renew 
their licenses at the end of the year. In 
cases in which girls have been sent to for- 
eign cities, it is, however, almost impossi- 
ble to help them. ‘The good offices of the 
consuls in the respective cities would be 
necessary in order to trace them, and a 
girl who has fallen into the clutches of a 
house of ill-fame is, as a rule, lost to all 
search. In such cases all that the Club 
can do is to notify the authorities here of 
the fact, calling their attention to the office 
in question, and trying to arouse public 
opinion through the press. 

The systematic plundering of servants 
by the paid manager of a “Shelter for 
Workingwomen” having been brought to 
the attention of the beard of directors of 
the institution, the Club is now waiting 
the action of the board upon its demand 
that the agent be dismissed Should the 
board sustain him, he will be prosecuted 
and the board publicly brandmarked. 

By unwearied persistence in keeping be- 
fore the public, and in urging upon the au- 
thorities, the cruel hardships to which ser- 
vants are exposed at the hands of the in- 
telligence-oflice keepers, the Club hopes 
to secure, in the course of time, the estab- 
lishment of a single, central official bu- 
reau, and the abolition of all existing pri- 
vate concerns. Meanwhile, the Municipal 
Council has adopted a small palliative 
measure already, a direct consequence of 
the Club’s activity. It has adopted an or- 
dinance requiring every intelligence-office 
to register the name of every applicant, 
employer and employee, with the date of 
the application and of the actual placing. 
The ordinance limits the charges for each 
actual place found for a servant to five 
franes, payable by the girl, and forbids 
the withholding of references, photo- 
graphs, etc. ‘This ordinance is, however, 
a dead letter, for no girl can prosecute, 
and no person or officer is empowered to 
do so for her. The only hope for servants, 
so long as they are left to the mercy of 
speculators, lies in the energy of their fel- 
low-women’s action for their protectiun. 
The duty of workingwomen and of protec- 
tive and moral education societies to these 
unhappy house-slaves of our modern civil- 
ization cannot be too strongly urged. It 
is vain to comfort ourselves with the 
thought that the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other philanthropic societies 
conduct intelligence-oflices upon philan- 
thropie principles. So long as one private 
office exists, there is need of efficient super- 
vision of the action of its proprietors. ‘The 
private offices of the cities of the United 
States are numbered by thousands; those 
conducted upon philanthropic principles 
by tens or scores. 

If all the intelligence-offices were swept 
from the face of the earth, the hard fare of 
the servant class, viewed as a class, would, 
of course, not be radically altered. The 
relation of personal service, as it exists to- 
day, with its degrading foundation of so- 
cial exploitation, and its inherent tendency 
to breed a race of human parasites, would 
not be altered. The young servant would 
be as much at the mercy of the ‘‘gentle- 
men” of the family as she is to-day, and 
the demoralization attendant upon the un- 
certainty of her tenure of office would be 
at best somewhat diminished. ‘The impor- 
tant point gained would be the extermina- 
tion of the harpies whose system of organ- 
ized plunder drives untold numbers of ser- 
vants to prostitution and suicide. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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WANTED—A LEADER. 





SAN FRANCISCO, AUG. 29, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

In your issue of August 14th is publish- 
ed a letter from Marie E. Zakrzewska, in 
which she says ‘‘there is very little active 
interest in the suffrage question in Califor- 
nia.” 

In a certain sense this is true. ‘The State 
is full of privates, but we have not a single 
officer. We have no organized body of 
workers. Half a dozen sensible women 
and a little system would soon put us in 
trim. Now if you could only send us a 
leader ! 

My circle of acquaintances is not large, 
but it is widespread, extending over near- 
ly the whole State. At present I can re- 
call but one woman who was opposed to 
woman suffrage, and she was an English- 
woman. ‘lhere is, too, a class of women 
—farmers’ wives, mostly foreigners—who 
never go beyond the confines of their own 





ranch, except for a death or the circus, 





and who believe it an unwarranted liberty 
for 4 woman to buy a piece of calico with- 
out her husband's permission. I doubt if 
they would even dare to oppose a suffrage 
movement without first asking their men- 
folks. We school-teachers all suffer too 
much from the inequality of our salaries 
to oppose the movement. For though our 
school law directly states that for equal 
work we shall have equal pay, yet, in 
point of fact, more is required of us, with 
a difference of from ten to forty dollars a 
month in compensation. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL is but little 
known here. I never heard of it until 
three years ago, and know of but one sub- 
scriber. Itis not on file at any of the li- 
braries, and is never advertised. If you 
can manage to introduce it to notice in 
some way, it will be a great help. 

We women want our rights out here in 
California just as muchas anybody. Give us 
a good, sensible, reputable leader, since we 
do not seem able to supply one for our- 
selves, and see how quickly we will ‘fall 
in!” 8. C. 
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THE BOYCOTTING OF MRS, GRAY. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the columns of your interesting paper 
of Sept. 4, 1 find a paragraph concerning 
the Bakers’ Union which is in a certain 
sense misleading,—not intentionally so on 
the part of the WoMmaAN’s JOURNAL, but 
a repetition of a statement now running a 
course in a great number of newspapers. 
It reads thus: 

“Mrs. Gray, the baker boycotted last 
spring, made so much money by the malice 
of her persecutors that she is about to open 
a fine branch bakery fitted up at a cost of 
$2,000 to be run in connection with the 
famous parent institution. Besides this she 
is able to spend a few weeks in the country 
for needed rest while the new shop is 
being prepared.” 

Mrs. Gray was fully able to fit up a 
$2,000 shop long before she was boycotted. 
She was a comfortably established widow 
when she married her present husband, 
who has been in the business of a plumber 
for many years. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL is always justly 
indignant over any attempt to tyrannize 
over women by bringing them down to 
starvation wages. But if capital may 
bring men down to any degradation in 
wages or otherwise that may serve to en- 
large its profits or power, then it has the 
same right to grind women down to any 
level which the state of the labor market 
permits. If capital is permitted to go en- 
tirely uncurbed, with a divine right to do 
as it pleases, why should labor be tied 
hand and foot with moral and legal fet- 
ters? Everybody knows that competition 
is a cut-throat game, far more cruel and 
unrelenting than any prevailing among 
professional gamblers. The ‘survival of 
the fittest” among merchants is the stock- 
watering corporation that buys friendly 
legislation, leaving its smaller rivals to 
bankruptey or suicide. The survival of 
the fittest in the labor market is the China- 
man, who is silent, respectful, and uncom- 
plaining, whe sings at his cheap work, 
lives in aden unfit for human habitation, 
and is supremely indifferent on the ques- 
tions of family, morals, and government. 

The markets of the world are rapidly in- 
creasing. Whoever shall furnish the 
goods for these ever-multiplying markets 
at the cheapest rate will undoubtedly con- 
trol them. Cheap products mean cheap 
labor, and there is no limit to the freedom 
which capital enjoys at present in the pur- 
suit of cheap labor, save the shackles 
which “unruly” workmen have forced 
upon it in their desperate efforts for self- 
preservation. Cheap labor means the 
pauperization of the working-class—the 
great mass of the people—and consequent 
misery, degradation, and crime. Yet 
cheap labor is the burning question of the 
leading manufacturing nations of the 
world to-day, i. e., how to control labor 
through low wages, and thus secure the 
hitherto unprecedented profits of the 
world’s multiplex markets. 

One might as well seek to introduce a 
question of ethics among wolves as into 
the midst of these iron competitors for the 
world’s millions. This system follows 
always the same path, whether in the 
deadly struggles of modern war among 
nations, or of Jay Gould and the Standard 
Oil Co., down to the baker, Mrs. Gray. 
No law, human or divine, is respected by 
the competitor. He must either destroy 
or die. 

The strong hand of this competitor now 
controls the iron and steel werker, who is 
not fed with bread but with fire. It has 
turned tens of thousands roofless and hun- 
gry on the highways, while to the manufac- 
turer it is what the wonderful lamp was to 
Aladdin. Steam power and machinery 
have revolutionized the relations formerly 
existing between capital and labor. Wom- 
en and children have become machine-ten- 
ders, and the division of labor has to a 
large extent destroyed the skilled work- 
man. 





In this state of affairs, to talk to the 
worker of “freedom of contraci,” of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
rseems a mockery at once unmeaning and 
crue). 

I am not complaining against machin- 
ery, oh, no; only against the system un- 
der which it is operated. 

ELIZABETH M. DELESCLUZE. 


sl tacrimiiatte 
TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A training-school for girls is proposed 
in Toledo, O. An advisory committee of 
ladies suggested to the trustees of the 
Manual ‘Training-school that the studies in 
the regular school course should be omit- 
ted in manual training: that the first half 
year should give, instead, use of tools, saw- 
ing, planing. nailing with skill and dex- 
terity; and the second half year, wood- 
carving, finishing in oil, painting, staining, 
and varnishing. 

The increased strength, accuracy of 
touch and measurement and discipline, of 
the eye, thus imparted, would find exer- 
cise in manifold avenues of home life:— 
the spreading of a cloth, arrangement of a 
table, making of a bed with neatness and 
despatch, arrangement of a room, and the 
more varied and artistic decoration of the 
home might be mentioned; also, the exe- 
cution of numberless occasional needed re- 
pairs occurring in every house which only 
require this training to save many a dollar 
in mechanics’ bills, often a considerable 
drain in families of small means, and 
work requiring far less exercise of strength 
than that expended by many a weary toil- 
er at the washtub. 

Second year—Economy of the kitchen; 
selection and care of cooking utensils; 
regulation and application of beat in 
baking, boiling, broiling and frying; prep- 
aration of food in connection with hygienic 
principles; combination of various dishes ; 
chemistry in the kitchen. In this connee- 
tion occasional essays on these subjects 
would be advantageous. 

Third year—Regulation of the house; 
home sanitation; care of children and the 
sick; marketing and household accounts; 
use of the needle and machine work; cut- 
ting and fitting of garinents on scientific 
and mathematical principles; bome vws- 
thetics and decorative art; landsezpe and 
floral gardening; essays in connection 
with studies pursued. 

If advisable, the above subjects could 
profitably be extended over two years. 

The lady. in charge, should this pro- 
gramme be adopted, would commence her 
course of instruction with the second year, 
after which pupils desiring to take the 
course would take the preparatory year 
before entering the department proper un- 
der the charge of the domestic economy 
teacher. 

We would also suggest that when prac- 
ticable and if sufficient encouragement be 
obtained, an evening school be established 
for the benefit of those who are unable to 
attend the day school. 

Respectfully yours, 
SARAH 8. BISSELL. Chairman. 
SARAH R. L. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
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ZESTHETIC BREAD vs. SALT RISINGS, 





tditors Woman's Journal ; 

I have read what Mrs. Emma P. Ewing 
says about bread with interest and pleas- 
ure. But I must draw a line at ‘salt 
risings,” especially as she calls it a ‘*nasty 
ferment” and a “relic of ignorance and 
barbarism.” 

Yeast would seem to come nearer being 
the “relic of barbarism,” for we are told 
that the children of Israel were command- 
ed to leave their leaven behind them when 
they left Egypt, and to eat ‘‘unleavened” 
bread. Indeed, there was to be found no 
leaven in all their houses, although they 
bound their kneading-troughs and their 
sakes of unleavened dough in their clothes 
and carried them on their shoulders. 
‘*Nasty ferment” and ‘vile stuff’ indeed !! 
I suppose Mrs. Ewing would call sour 
mash and brewers’ yeast angels’ food and 
heavenly manna. The first is used for 
making whiskey and the last for making 
lager beer. Both are made of hops and 
malt, the same ‘‘emptyings” being used for 
her ‘**wholesome compressed yeast,”’ which 
smells like musty, sour corn dough. 

My grandmother lived to be almost 
ninety years old. She had all her five 
senses perfect till the day of her death. 
She read the daily newspaper, she trav- 
elled alone, when eighty-five years old, all 
over the country, in all kinds of convey- 
ances, even riding over the mountains on 
horseback. She raised twelve children to 
be men and women. Yet she had no 
other kind of light bread but that made 
with salt risings and the old-fashioned 
**sweet pone” made of Indian meal. I my- 
self have ten living children who can di- 
gest anything that can be digested, and 
I have baked several cubic cords of salt 
risings, and all my children will select the 
salt-risings bread in preference to bread 
made with yeast all the time. 





In all the county fairs in this State, and 





in “old settlers’ meetings,” the salt-risings 
bread and corn pone are givena prominent 
place. 

I am filled with unutterable amazement 
at the profound ignorance of Professor 
Emma P. Ewing on the subject of salt 
risings. As a chemist, she surely must 
know that the same heat which expels car. 
bonie acid and alcohol from yeast bread, 
will also expel the nitrogen and hydrogen 
gases from salt-risings, assuming that these 
are prominent and unhealthful and putre 
factive. 

Salt risings is the simplest of all leayens. 
It is made with both milk and water. If} 
want to bake early in the morning, I take 
one quart of new warm milk and a smal} 
teaspoonful of salt, and stir in flour enough 
to make a stiff batter. If kept suflicient)y 
warm (say sixty degrees Fahrenheit) jt 
will be ready to mix in the morning. J 
use four quarts of flour, one tablespoonfy) 
of salt, and new warm milk to make the 
dough as soft as biseuit dough. I make jt 
into four loaves as soon as the dough 
kneuds smoothly, and put it to rise. [¢ 
must be kept warm when in loaves. say 
seventy to eighty degrees. Deep buttered 
tin dishes set in a pan of warm water wil) 
secure an even rising. I use water some. 
times instead of milk, but in that case J 
add a lump of sweet butter. ‘That is alj 
there is init. It requires fifteen minutes 
less time to bake than yeast; and when 
well baked will have a good crust of 4 
light brown color. 

For making toast, bread-pudding, dress- 
ing for fowls, sealloped-oysters, toast- 
water for the sick, and bread fritters, salt- 
risings bread is worth 75 per cent more 
than any alumed, chaffy, yeast bread from 
the bakers or elsewhere. My sympathy 
goes out with the editor of the lowa State 
Register. Oh for a slice of good salt-ris- 
ing bread which I could sop in the bot- 
tom of the skillet where my mother used 
to leave a little of the brown gravy 
and chicken liver! Oh for some of the 
old-fashioned chicken-pie and dumpling 
whose flakiness makes my mouth water 
now! Oh for a peach cobbler and cream, 
whose lusciousness never entered into the 
conception of the fine scientifie cook! Oh 
for my grandmother’s coffee, whose spark- 
ling amber color and delicious bouquet 
made it a fit beverage to be served by 
Ganymede! 

My dear old mother is alive and well, 
and although she is seventy-four, she 
could give some “pointers” to the cooking 
class in the charge of Professor Ewing, at 
the State Agriculture College, Iowa. 

SARAH E. FRANKLIN. 

Anderson, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1886. 
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THE STONY BOSTON STARE. 


Miss Grace Soper, a bright young writer 
on the staff of the Boston Daily Journal, 
says: 

How many summer visitors who are now 
coming home from seashore and mountains 
have met the cool Bostonians whom Mr. 
Howells has typified in Mr. Arbuton and 
other characters? How many excellent 
dowagers and timid maidens without the 
charmed Boston circle have been made un- 
comfortable, dissatisfied, humiliated. cha- 
grined, by the “stony Boston stare” and 
the equally oppressive indifference and 
rude superciliousness? Occasionally, some 
incidents made public show that the unen- 
viable reputation gained by Bostonians 
away from their native pavements is not 
wholly a product of Mr. Howells’s fiction 
and the newspaper paragrapher’s imagin- 
ation. ‘here have been occurrences which 
have not been spread abroad, owing to the 
sensitiveness of the afflicted, which would 
illustrate even more vividly the Easterly 
bearing of some of the people who like to 
think themselves the best people of Bos- 
ton. Early in the season a lady with her 
two daughters visited a seashore resort es- 
pecially popular with Bostonians. The 
lady was a charming woman, benevolent 
and well-loved, the centre of a cultivated 
circle in her own town; the daughters 
were two bright young girls, active and 
energetic, one pursuing a thorough course 
of music in the city, and the other a de- 
voted student, with an ambitious purpose 
of becoming a physician. Their interest 
in their pursuits and in their delightful 
home had prevented them from long and 
extended travels, but they had seen many 
interesting cities and fine scenery in this 
country, and looked forward to a European 
tour, when their studies should be com- 
pleted. On the first day of their summert- 
ing at the resort they were happy on ob- 
serving that the majority of the boarders 
in their hotel were young women. ‘Even 
if there are no young men,” said the 
mother with satisfaction to her daughters, 
“vou will undoubtedly have a pleasant 
time with these young girls.” But the 
little party soon saw that, if the summer 
would be pleasant, they would have ( 
make it so. Nobody said good-morning 
or spoke of the weather, or offered them 
the simplest civilities. One morning, after 
frankly staring at the little party, one 
girl, more kindly disposed than the rest, 
volunteered the remark, **Have you beet 
abroad?” “No,” answered the youngest 
daughter, in great surprise at the sudden- 
ness and character of the question. ‘But, 
of course, I hope to go some day.” After 
this the little party were treated eve 
more icily, if voesnle, with a coolness 
which could be characterized as nothing 
but rudeness. When the hotel boarders 
gathered around the open fire after te 
upon cool evenings, the conversatioD 
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turned continually upon foreign travel and 
the latest novels, and the little party in their 
corner of the parlor listened without the 
slightest. encouragement to become oue of 
the group of talkers. 

«[sn’t it charming to spend the winter in 
Germany?” “Oh, I think the climate in the 
south of France is perfection. We have 
peen there three times.” “I have a friend 
who has spent seven consecutive winters in 
Spain.” “Colorado is my favorite Staté, 
The seenery is perfectly lovely.” “Did 
you ever taste anything so delicious as 
Mexican fruits! Since [ spent six months 
in Mexico last winter, [ don’t want to see 
any other sort of fruit than what we had 
there,” and so the conversation would 
ever turn till the little party gould hear 
it with seriousness no longer, and would 
escape to their rooms to laugh, and the 
daughter who hoped to be a physician 
said she felt as learned as if she had been 
just having a geography recitation. So it 
went on day after day. ‘The boarders 
made up their parties, had little cosey gath- 
erings in their rooms for reading aloud and 
sewing, played games, and talked as if they 
were in their own homes, and the little 
party who had not come from Boston were 
jntruders and uninvited guests. ‘The two 
daughters could endure it, because they 

ssessed twany resources for their own 
amusement, but the mother, who was anx- 
jous that her girls should have a jolly time, 
was much distressed. ‘It is absurd,” she 
said, ‘‘for these young girls to be so exclu- 
sive. They are much worse than their 
mothers. [ am sure that, when | was a 
girl, I never met such disagreeable young 
creatures. 

A week before they left, the hotel pro- 
prietor, perhaps noticing the loneliness of 
the little party, invited the two young 
irls on a ride to a neighboring resort, ‘to 
make up the party,” he said. They glad- 
ly aecepted the invitation, and were so 
used to slights by this time that they did 
not even wince when they heard the signi- 
ficant remark from one of the other board- 
ers, ‘*! don’t think large parties are half 
so pleasant as private parties.”” Upon 
reaching the resort, they saw many of their 
frends, and were urged to change their 
boarding-pla‘e. They noticed that some 
of the cool people looked surprised, and 
on the return one of the boarders said, 
“Do you know the G.’s?” They did know 
the G.’s, and many other **mutual acquain- 
tances” very well, and strangely enough, 
they themselves seemed then to be worth 
knowing. The whole place seemed changed 
after this event. Cordiality took the place 
of coolness, sweet smiles followed the 
stony looks, and graciousness and peace 
reigned in the boarding-house. When the 
time of departure came, each girl bad her 
chosen acquaintance whom she meant to 
cherish forever, after the manner of girls, 
but the girl who was studying for the 
medical profession could not resist giving 
a “piece of her mind” to her ‘intimate 
friend,” who had been one of the coolest 
aud sternest of the Bostonians. ‘Didn't 
you know,” she said, ‘that it isn’t the 
thing now to be stiff and cold at summer 
resorts? You may be polite without be- 
coming friends, and if you make acquaint- 
ances, you are not obliged to keep them up 
afterwards. It is stupid, too, to be so ex- 
elusive. [call it ill-mannered. I have al- 
ways learned that social intercourse with 
other people is broadening and instructive. 
Besides you may be meeting an angel un- 
awares.” When the little party took their 
departure all the Bostonians rose from the 
table, expressed the utmost regrets at 
separation, and following them to the car- 
riage, waved long farewells with enthn- 
siastic pocket-handkerchiefs, ‘“‘just like 
other people,” the medical daughter re- 
marked. Undoubtedly the incident might 
have occurred among Philadelphians, New- 
Yorkers, or people of any city in the coun- 
try, but, unfortunately, it was a true oc- 
currence among Bostonians. When the 
boarders were well-known they were found 
to be charming, cultivated people. Only 
they seemed to have the greatest reluc- 
tance in allowing their virtues to be found 
out. 
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GIVE HER THE BALLOT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Chicago Tribune recently said that 
the women in Washington Territory, in 
the Jast election, **voted as unrestrictedly 
asthe men.” The statement is not quite 
true, for some were led into the belief 
that their right of suffrage would be taken 
from them if they voted against the sa- 
loon. 

Many good arguments have grown old, 
and the ballot is still confined to the one 
sex. Why? The failure of man to bestow 
this right upon woman springs from some- 
thing in him which is a good-sized rem- 
nant of barbarism. It grows apparent 
that the one great reason (always in the 
way of reform) is the depravity of the hu- 
man heart. Apathy on the part of the sex 
most interested is caused by this depravity 
of men. This apathy can be no argument 
against, but rather for, the principle. 
Women will sooner or later be made to re- 
tlize their duty and right. 

A man in great trouble thinks first of 
his mother. This proves that her love is 
greater than thatof others. It is her right, 
therefore, to share equally in the manage- 
Ment of the country in which her boy lives, 
and whose politics so often counteract her 
influence. Saloon politics ruin many sons. 

Men say to women, Because you are tied 
hand and foot, we leave you tied. Male 
Voters and legislators did not put woman 
into this bondage, but they fail to free her. 
Political demagogues and the saloon pow- 
er fear nothing so much as woman's vote. 
This is why, unadmitted by themselves, a 
few men pushing forward in the new par- 
ty do not favor woman suffrage. They seek 
Votes only. They are not truly against the 


saloons nor for the home, for they avoid al- 
lowing the present to bind them to favor the 
women in the future, after prohibition shall 
have been established. ‘*As a matter of pol- 
icy,’ they ignore the principle when it 
comes to making it a prominent plank. 
New Jersey, Southern California, and Wis- 
consin stand as ignoring, with Maine, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Massachu-etts, 
and other States endorsing, the plank in 
the national platform. And inthe English 
House of Commons three hundred of the 
returned members are in favor of the great 
principle. 

Give us a sober land and then the ballot 
for woman! As Miss Willard says: ‘*Let 
it not be ignored, nor forgotten, but like 
the led-horse, be kept alongside the good 
steed ‘Prohibition.”. Some day it may bea 
very useful animal.” 

W. J. MASSINGHAM, 

Wheaton, Iil., Sept. 9, 1886. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Harriet E. Colfax, a cousin of the 
late Schuyler Colfax, is, and has been for 
twenty-five years, keeper of the lighthouse 
at Michigan City. 





It seems strange that in this age of the 
“world anybody should think of bringing 
up girls without having them acquire some 
means of self-support. And yet we often 
see a whole fainily of girls who read a 
little and play a little and do a little fami- 
ly work and other things about half way, 
blissfully unconscious of any ability to 
earn a cent, even if they were starving. 
They are expected to get married, but are 
not even taught housekeeping and sewing. 
Oh, what recklessness for their future hap- 
piness and prosperity! No girl’s education 
is ‘finished’ till she has a thorough 
knowledge of some trade or business which 
will enable her to support herself. And 
she can’t be even a lady in the best sense 
without that ability. — The Housekeeper. 

Mrs. Susie Vogl! writes from Monhegan 
Island Sept. 2, “I leave this delightful, 
quaint, old fishing hamlet to-morrow 
morning at 6 A. M., hoping to get through 
to Augusta by 8 P. M. When I get where 


I can see the daily papers I can tell how | 


soon tocome home. Ona hillock opposite 
my window is a queer scene. An immense 
seine of nearly 1,000 feet is spread out over 


the ground, and scattered over it are a | 


number of the fishermen and their women 
busily mending it, with peculiar fishing- 
net shuttles. Back of them is the shining 
sea with several boats out taking up their 
seines. And then comes rocky Manana, 
which backs Monbegan’s little harbor, filled 
with boats of every description. It is a 
vivid spectacle, and one of the artists in 
the house is sketching it. I have been out 
sitting on the nets talking with the fisher- 
men. One learns much from these people, 
and now that they know I respect them 
(they think that outsiders laugh at them), 
I get along famously with them ” 

Ina review of Mr. Henry James's latest 
book, the Contemporary Review says: 


“The most earnest, and in spite of some 
odious associations, we will add the most 
valuable, page in the ‘Bostonians’ is de- 
voted toa protest against what he calls ‘the 
damnable feminization of the age.” How 
strikingly a latent touch of conscience ac- 
centuates protest! Mr. James is the great- 
est sinner in this ‘feminization’ that fiction 
can produce. He gives us on this present 
canvas at the least three women to one 
man, and takes not half the trouble over 
the man that he spends on any of his 
women. As Mr. James conceives the in- 
terests of women, his tiny brush, his per- 
petual stippling, his touching and retouch- 
ing every line, are appropriate media of 
representation, and he keeps to the region 
where this method is legitimate. ‘The 
novel ends abruptly with the triumph of a 
man’s will over a woman’s sense of faith- 
fulness to an engagement; and makes us 
feel vividly the weakness of woman and 
the momentum of man.” 


In other words, this modern Adam takes 
the réle of Eve. He persuades her to sin 
against her better judgment. It is uwfor- 
tunately not an uncommon role. 


The Transcript quotes from ‘Ouida,’ 
and makes admirable comments. Among 
other things it says: 


‘It is one mark of this age of universal 
and superficial reading and perpetual new 
sensations that a notorious name, a novel 
subject, or a paradoxical attitude upon a 
subject not novel, are often of more value 
to a review article than elegance of style 
or truth of statement. For a literary 
woman to favor women’s rights is, nowa- 
days, no rarer than for an Irishman to 
favor Home Rule, and attracts no more 
notice. But any woman of talent can 
easily win attention by coming before the 
public as an opponent of woman suffrage 
and a decrier of her own sex. ‘Ouida,’ it 
is hardly necessary to say, takes this atti- 
tude.... 

‘“*But ‘Ouida,’ if not much of a reasoner, 
has some skill in observation; and, there- 
fore, perhaps the most noticeable point in 
her article is the statement: ‘there are 
many evidences that before very long, 
whichever political party may be in office, 
female suffrage will be awarded at West- 
minster, and if it be so, the French Cham- 
bers and the representative Houses at 
Washington will be loth to lag behind and 





resist such a precedent.’ ”’ 





Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, ete, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**] was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass, 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsapariila cured him, 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood, Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar . 


MUSICAL QUERIES 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional 
or amateur, pupil or teacher. It is wise to have at 
hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO., 
so that every question may be answered, 


How shall 1 pronounce this Italian word? 
says the embarrassed pupil, who does not wish to ap 
pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden's 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms,(1.00) 
in which the correct pronunciation of every term in 
common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


Do you Wish uot t0 appear ignorant when any 
musical celebrity is mentioned ? 


The great Moor'’s Encyclopedia of 


and Urbino's Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Musical Composers, (31.50) will post you 
as to the principal modern masters. 


Do you wish to solve any musical problem? 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil 
solve it for you. Cloth, 35.00; Boards, 34.00, 


Are you posted in Musical History? 


If not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Ritter’s 
Students’ History of Music, ($2.50) and be no 
longer ignorant. 
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SEPTEMBER 18, 1886. 


D. LOTHROP & C0.’S 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, 31.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter clem- nts which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives his life forthe men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. 
An important contribution to the 
literature of the day. It is in the same 
with Dr. J. M. Buckley's paper on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array ; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND, By 
Sanan K. Botton. 31.00. ; 
The author, deeply interested In the impending 

changes in educational and labor conditions in 

America, visited England expressly to study the aime 

and experiments of English legislators, teachers and 

reformers. This book is the reault. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume is 
wn encyclopzedia of information not on record else- 


81.50, 
psychological 
line of argu- 


Mrs. 


where. 


| yreat cities, and small towns as well, 


|} volume is the history of 
Pro- | 


Music | 
$5.00) contains thousands of musical biographics, | 


‘These books constitutea valuable reference library, | 


and wiil speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with accuracy on musical subjects. 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure | 


valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


For one six months’ 


subscriber to the | 


WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give | 


either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by ‘Il’. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


AU- 


For one yearly subseriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 


seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the | 


following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Yigginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 


ings. 








AL A STOCK of BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, &c.— 


invoicing about $15. Address I. M. GILBERT, 
Effingham, Illinois. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal oftice, or 
addressed to Mrs. Tuompson, 41 Charles Street 
East Cambridge. 
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A_NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 

MARGARET Sipney. 75 cents. 

‘The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF, 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS, By Annie 

Il. Ryper. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 


By 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CHRISTINA GOODWIN. 75 cents. 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular frienda into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
} one of these delightful 
experiments, 

TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 
WHAT'S MINE’S MINE, 

ALD, 81.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals, 
ar Fy - emanates TIMES. By E. 8. 

21.50, 

A story of the very carliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually oecur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN'S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25, 
The adventures of Iittle wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published, 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, 
Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzins W. CHAMPNEY. 
Twelve page drawings by Walter Satterlee, 
Records of the Twelve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN iCcsS Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Py LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


rive FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


: TUE 


S03 MODERN MARVEL. 


CURE All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Kheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 

CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 


the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuraigia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases, 


CURE 
ARRESTS siccentive grow h 
RESTORES \ew.2 nytigomant crow 

Asa Dressing for the Hair; 
UNSURPASSED i wncieine Tie, im 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 °0.c32"ihnt 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fesina'! i at 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


By Geo. MacDon.- 


Brooks, 


Wonder Stories 
$1.25 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflamimations as with a magic touch, 


Falling of the Hair and induces a 
successive growth. 


Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., VP rops., 349 Washington St., Boston, 





“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise, 

Susan C. Voar, ( Woman's Journal).” 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Troned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ay Telephone number 7232. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 ets.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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270,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


WE WANT HALF A MILLION, AND 
into every family in 
the tand, we offer the 





AND 


a PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to Januar 
ISS7--balance of thie 
year--on receipt of 


(Qos. 


Silver or Stamps. 
l.justrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 

tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs. LOUISA 

KNAPP. Emp .oys the best writers, 

Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cocke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Mary Abbott Rand, Fila Kodman Church, 
Charity Snow, Margaret B. Harvey, Clarissa 
Potter, and many others. 


INTHE 
PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER Pein 


Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Eliza R. Parker, 


and other well-known writers, giving us the best and 
most practicn! mia rever written on household top- 
ies—The Teo Table and how to make tt attractive 
Washing and Ironing; Nursing the Sick, etc, 


MOTHER'S CORNER 


A pase devoted exclusively 
to the care of infants and 
young chiidren. Filed with 
ntéresting letters from sub- 
scribers exchanging views 
and methods of management; 
and original articles from the 
best writers. He'pful, sug- 
gestive, and worth double the 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young moth- 
er. MT 


HINTS ON ETI VETTE: How to entertain, 
§ &c. by SOPHIEORNE 
JOHNSON (Daisy 
Eyesbright). 
**Brush Studtes,’’ and Household Decoration, by 
LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON; is aspecial strong feature, 
finely illustrated, 


LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, *) "i" 
AR 


of Boston, Mass. “‘A Young Woman’s Rights,” 
“Frivolity and Fiirtacion,’’ “Getting Mar- 
ried,’’ &c. 

Instructive articles on “How to Appear Well in So- 
ciety.” “How to Talk Well, and Improve your Gram- 
mar,” by MRS. EMMA C, HEWITT. 

Special 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 4.007002" 


With special filustrations, 
Knitting, Crocheting, and ail 
kinds of embroidery. Edited 
byan expert. Prizes given 
for contributions, 

Ite hints and suggestions 
with regurd to both oldand new 
industries for women, are in- 
vaiuable. It should be in the 
bands of every jady in theland 
who has a taste for art decora- 
thon or fancy-work, The lllus- 

+ trations are excellent, and the 
patterns selected withextreme 
good taste, and written in so 
plain and expiicit a manner 

that a novice will find no trouble in following them. 

DRESS AND MATERIAL. to" Scoccitinty 

s and economically, 

with answers to 
correspondents on Fashion, by Mrs. J. H. LAMBERT. 


HOME COOKING. With origin- 


aland tried 

recipes con- 
tributed by subscribers, This is a 
Special Feature with us, and is con- 
sidered the best and most practical de- 
patment ever published in any house- 
hold paper. Prizes given for best reel- i} 
pes and contributions. How to pre- H 
pare delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, 
or small evening companies, that are not }) 
too expensive. The Ilome Cooking page ¥ 
with its heips and hints, is invaiuable to 
every practical housekeeper. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENTS biitiiyeaierby 
EEN E. REXFORD 


Letters from subscribers and answers to correspon- 
dents on all household topics. It is the best house- 
hold paper ever published; and so popular that, in less 
than three years, it has gained a circulation of 
270, 000 copies each issue. Address: 

L, Phila., Pa. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


“= Home Journal 











































Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight 
but the music of his voice is in the air.” 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, in Racine, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, 1886. 

The Convention will be addressed by 
prominent advocates of Woman's Rights 
in Wisconsin, and also by eminent speakers 
from abroad, including Susan B. Anthony 
and Dr. Alice B. Stockham. 

Arrangements will be made for reduced 
fare on railroads. ‘The entertainment of 
guests will be provided for. All persons 
desiring entertainment should forward 
their names as soon as practicable to Rev. 
Olympia Brown, corner 10th and Lake 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. 

O.tymptIa Brown, Pres. Wis. W. S.A. 

Jutta A. BOWEN, Chair. Ex. Com. 

LauRA B. JAMES, Secretary. 
—_--ooo 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, which meets in Providence October 
6th and 7th, has engaged as speakers Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Rev. Louis A. 
Banks. Henry B. Blackwell, Professor E. 
B. Andrews, of Brown University, Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, and others. A great 
meeting is expected, and we hope much 


good will be done. 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


——-  - eee 
ANTI-SLAVERY VETERANS. 


The heroes from bloody battlefields 
often survive to recall in their old age the 
incidents of the fight and their part in 
them. But the men and women by whom 
moral victories are achieved have spent an 
ordinary lifetime in the battle itself, if, in- 
deed, they live to see the end. ‘They can 
seldom grasp hands after half a century 
of ceaseless conflict. Yet such an oppor- 
tunity came at the old home of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, on Monday evening last. 
By the courtesy of Wm. and Francis Gar- 
rison, an invitation was given to meet Mary 
Grew and Oliver Johnson, who began in 
the beginning of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, Mr. Johnson having been one of 
the twelve men who formed the N. E. 
Anti-Slavery Society in Bostonin January, 
1832. He edited the Liberator during Mr. 
Garrison’s absences in England in 1833 and 
1840, and was editor successively of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, the A. S. Bugle, 
and the A. S. Standard. He was also con- 
nected with the Tribune. He was manag- 
ing editor, after the war, of the Independent 
and the Christian Union. He was one of 
the earliest, ablest, and most efticient of 
Mr. Garrison’s supporters. His volume 
on ‘*‘Wm. Lloyd Garrison and His Times,” 
is the best brief account of these. 

Mary Grew was for many years the 
leader of the anti-slavery workers in Penn- 
sylvania. She was one of Mr. Garrison’s 
most efficient and untiring auxiliaries. 

Mr. Johnson is now in his seventy-ninth 
year and Mary Grew in her seventy-fourth. 
Among those who came together were 
Theodore D. Weld, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
E. Sewall, James N. Buffum, Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel May, Mr. and Mrs. Elias 
Richards, Dr. Bowditch, Zilpha Spooner, 
Mrs. Diaz, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Sarah Southwick, Mr. and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. Mr. 
Hayward, and others. 

Mrs. Oliver Johnson and their daughter, 
Stuart Weld. a son of Theodore D. Weld, 
with his wife and little boy, a daughter of 
Elias Richards, and others of the second 
and third generation were present. Rev. 
Alfred Steinthal. of England, and Marga. 
ret Burleigh, of Philadelphia, who, one on 
one side of the ocean and one on the other, 
had their share in the great work of free- 
ing the slaves, were present. 

From four o'clock to seven these men 
and women had the rare enjoyment of such 
a meeting. Looking in their serene faces, 
could one imagine they had been set 
upon by wild, mad mobs, smitten with 
sticks and stones for opinions they could 
die for, but never give up? So great is 
the power of an idea to make the timid 
brave, and the weak strong! 

Allaround on the walls were the trophies 
and memorials of anti-slavery times. There, 
too, were the portraits of Wm. Lloyd and 
Mrs. Garrison, of Wendell and Mrs. Phil- 
lips, Geo. Thompson, Whittier, and other 
helpers in the anti-slavery time. ‘There 
was the beautiful, perfect statuette and 
bust of Mr. Garrison by Anne Whitney, 
and there, too, were Mr. Garrison’s sons. 











How pleasant and how cheerful was the 
occasion! As the guests went out, every 


one of them felt that life was worth living. 
L. & 
—eo-o—_—__——_—_- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, AND 
LABOR. 


The explicit and unsolicited endorsement 
of woman suffrage by so many State Con- 
ventions of Third Party Prohibitionists, 
and by the Knights of Labor, when con- 
trasted with the silence and stolid indiffer- 
ence of the old parties on the subject, is a 
confirmation of Wendell Phillips’ predic- 
tion that the three burning questions of 
Woman Suffrage, ‘Temperance, and Labor 
will become the great political issues of 
our immediate future, and will be natural 
allies. So long ago as 1870, Wendell Phil- 
lips proposed a coalition of the special 
friends of these three movements, and him- 
self headed a ‘*forlorn hope” as candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts. Such a 
coalition it was always his hope to see ef- 
fected. 

Differing somewhat from our third party 
friends in their philosophy of political ac- 
tion, we have long believed that a non- 
partisan position was the true one for suf- 
fragists to maintain. Holding the princi- 
ple of equal rights for all citizens to be 
higher, deeper, broader, and more impera- 
tive than any or all other issues, we have 
appealed to the good men of all parties to 
do justice to their wives and mothers, their 
sisters and daughters, politically. We 
urge upon suftragists the duty of question- 
ing every candidate for Legislature or Con- 
gress, working and voting against every 
opponent irrespective of party lines. 
Every time any woman suffragist by his 
vote helps to put an opponent into a legis- 
lative position, he postpones the hour of 
woman’s enfranchisement and strikes a 
blow at political justice. We appeal to Re- 
publicans and Democrats by the glorious 
traditions of their past history to take a 
new step in the enlargement of human lib- 
erty. We appeal to the Prohibitionists 
and Labor Reformers by their interest in 
the reforms they have at heart to put need- 
ed weapons into the hands of the women 
who are their allies. ‘The half-paid labor 
of women is the worst form of competition 
with which workingmen have to contend ; 
it can only be cured by giving women the 
ballot. ‘The money power which controls 
politics in the interest of capital, can only 
be crippled by an extended suffrage too 
numerous to be bullied or bribed or man- 
aged. The restriction or prohibition of 
the liquor traflic can never be enforced 
without the votes of women in the interest 
of the home. Thus sentiment in the old 
parties, interest in the new ones, and prin- 
ciple in all, will work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. H. B. B. 
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BAZAAR DONATIONS. 





Miss Cora Scott Pond, on her return 
from central and western Massachusetts, 
addresses the following letter to suffragists 
through our columns: 


Dear Friends of Woman Suffrage—1 hope 
you have all begun the year's work, and 
that you have received the same cordial 
sympathy which I have had in my first ef- 
fort in western Massachusetts. If such 
receptions continue, it will be summer 
time all the year round! 

Worcester is new ground for me. Mrs. 
T. K. Earle, whose carriage was engaged 
for the day, sent to the livery stable fora 
carriage and driver, and engaged them for 
me at her own expense. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Howland entertained me the 
two nights I was there. Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Wyman also extended a cordial wel- 
come. Very many calls were made anda 
convention arranged. Particulars are 
given in another coluinn. 

At Springfield. Mrs. M. A. P. Clark's 
home, horse, carriage, and driver were 
placed at my disposal. Dr. Charlotte H. 
Fay and Mr. Seth Hunt gave me valuable 
assistance. From there | was driven over 
to Westfield by Dr. Carlotta H. Krehbiel, 
who has lately made her abode there, and 
an enthusiastic greeting was given me by 
our old friends the Nobles. 

I had just been seated at Mr. Noble’s 
when he said, “Oh, the whips, you must 
see them!’ He brought in an armful of 
whips, fifty-niue of them, and laid them 
upon the floor. ‘They will retail for over 
one hundred dollars. What an exclam- 
ation I gave! It was the first fruits I had 
seen for the Bazaar. 

My first letter to these friends, written 
some weeks ago, asking if they would 
serve on our Bazaar committee, was an- 
swered as follows: ‘*We have already, for 
the Bazaar, a large and very fine collection 
of whips. donated by our manufacturers. 
Where will you have them sent?” Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble have unusual energy and 
enthusiasm. They will soon organize a 
Westfield club. met there Miss Mercy 
I. Conger, an [Indian girl of the Sioux 
tribe. who is taking her vacation, with 
two others of her people, in Westfield. 
She is the first of her race I ever met, and 
I was very much pleased with her frank 
countenance. She isa noble girl. These 
young women are studying at Hampden 
College. Mr. Nobleand his horse and car- 
riage were at my disposal. Our calls were 
made, and Miss Conger carried me to the 
depot. ‘The Apaches,” she said, “are 
considered too wild and bad to be edn- 
eated. I do not so understand it. We 
can educate horses and dogs. and why not 
Apaches who are human beings?” ‘This 
Indian girl of fifteen years has had her 





first lesson in woman suffrage from Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble. She goes, in three years. 
to her people. Thanks to our system of 
co-education. she will carry to them the 
idea of equality between men and women. 
If these ideas are not yet tixed, I am sure 
they will be before she is eighteen, as I am 
to have the pleasure of a correspondence 
with her. 

| saw Hon. Mr. Dunbar, chairman of 
the platform committee of the Republican 
Party. He was writing the platform. Of 
course I urged our claim to his consider- 
ation. “*You do not know but I may in- 
sert your plank and the committee refuse 
to accept it,” he replied. He seemed to 
know that we are doing a good deal of 
work. I also met Dr. Blackmer, of 
Springfield, chairman of the platform com- 
mittee of the ProhibitionParty. He told 
me the committee did not accept the strong 
woman suffrage plank he first wrote. But, 
he added, the Convention would have done 
so without a doubt. 

The week was full of encouragement. 
Many people are interested in the Bazaar, 
and are busy making their donations. I 
hope no one will delay, but that all will 
put their interest into the work early, 
and then we shall have a grand result. 

CO. 8. P. 


OUIDA vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





Ouida’s article is really an indictment in 
two parts, the first against representative 
government in general, the second against 
woman suffrage. 

Her complaint against representative 
government is that, under its provisions, 
“he whose contributions to the financial 
and intellectual power of his nation are of 
the largtst and noblest order, has no more 
electoral voice in the direction of the na- 
tion than the drunken nayvy.” The man 
of wealth and brains has only one vote, it 
is true; but he has a thousand means of in- 
fluencing the votes of others which the 
man of no wealth and no brains does not 
possess. Mr. Gladstone may have ‘no 
more electoral voice in the direction of 
the nation than the drunken navvy,” but 
he has vastly more actual power. Besides, 
those who object to the principle of ‘‘one 
man, one vote’—or, as we should put it, 
one citizen, one vote—are bound to show 
us some better way. It is easy to say, 
‘**Political power ought to be allotted in 
proportion to the stake which each voter 
possesses in the country.” It is not so 
easy to determine the relative value of 
each voter’s stake. We might, indeed, 
measure it strictly by money, and say that 
the man who owns a million dollars should 
have the right to cast four times as many 
votes as the man who only owns a quarter 
ofa million. But if we try to measure it 
by intelligence, we are swamped at once in 
difficulties unfathomable. What tribunal 
is competent to measure the relative value 
of each voter's brains? All these schemes 
for *‘proportional representation” show 
themselves to be chimerical as soon as one 
tries to reduce them to definite form. The 
generally accepted American principle is 
that each man has his life and liberty in- 
vested in the country—a stake which gives 
him a right to a voice in the laws by which 
his life and liberty may be affected; and 
that nothing else which he may have in- 
vested is of great enough value, in com- 
parison, to entitle him to an extra vote. 
And if this is true of a man, it is equally 
true of a woman. Once admit the princi- 
ple of representative government, and 
there is no logical escape from woman suf- 
frage. 

It is almost a waste of time to defend 
“government by representation,” for the 
principle is now too firmly established to 
be successfully assailed. Coming to the 
specific argument against woman suftrage, 
we find that Ouida bases it on the **mental 
and moral inferiority of women.” The 
mental inferiority, as further explained 
by her, resolves itself into moral in- 
feriority. Ouida claims that women are 
by nature ‘‘more tyrannical and more self- 
absorbed than men.” But it is generally 
believed that women are by nature more 
yielding, submissive, and self-sacrificing 
than men. It is declared that women “like 
to be dominated,” as one of Mr. Howells’s 
young women says of herself; and this is 
used as an argument against woman suf- 
frage. ‘“‘Give her power, and she at once 
becomes despotic,’ Ouida adds; and she 
instances Queen Elizabeth. But was 
Queen Elizabeth any more despotic than 
her father, Henry VIII.? Was she more 
tyrannical than the two kings who suc- 
ceeded her, the second of whom Jost his 
head through a tyranny untempered by 
Elizabethan shrewdness and tact? The 
unmeasured propensity of women to tyran- 
ny is supported by no evidence, and must 
be set down as no fact. ‘lhe tendency of 
most women is to be too submissive rather 
than too despotic; though of course there 
are exceptions to this as to all other rules. 

“The woman is the enemy of freedom,” 
says Ouida. But the women have held up 
the hands of the men in every struggle for 
national liberty that history has recorded. 
What Ouida really means is that the wom- 
an is the enemy of license. This is true; 
and it is this that unites the vicious class- 
es, as Chief-Justice Greene has said, in “‘a 
solid phalanx” against woman suffrage. 
Ouida says: “Such meddling legislation 





as the Sunday Closing Act in England, 
and the Maine Liquor Laws in the United 
States, would be the joy and aim of the 
mass of female voters.” Probably they 
would, and a very good thing, too. On the 
other hand, some kinds of **fretting and 
vexatious laws trenching unjustifiably on 
the personal liberty of the individual’ 
would almost certainly be swept away by 
woman suffrage. Such. for instance, are 
the laws for the regulation of vice, which 
prevail all over Europe. The tendency of 
modern legislatfon is to trench upon in- 
dividual liberty in the interests of vice. 
The tendency of women would be to trench 
upon it, if at all, for the repression of 
vice. And it is quite possible that women 
might go to an extreme in that direction, 
and try to carry the repressive powers of 
law further than they can be wisely or 
usefully applied, if the law-making power 
were to be given exclusively to women, as 
it is now vested exclusively in men. But 
this is not proposed. The men in the 
United States considerably outnumber the 
women, and will still have votes to protect 
their own interests and to represent their 
own point of view, without being driven 
to brute force as a last resort. ‘The ex- 
treme hatred and “intolerance” prevalent 
among women In regard to social impurity 
will simply go to offset the over-laxity of 
opinion prevalent among men, and the re- 
sult, it may be hoped, will be something 
nearer the ‘golden mean” than has yet 
been reached. 

Ouida says that “the eternal antagonism 
of the woman against the man is one of the 
saddest things in human nature,” and that 
this antagonism would be greatly in- 
creased by woman suffrage. But there has 
never been any general antagonism of 
women against men. The average woman 
loves her husband and sons, her father 
and brothers, and tries to do them good 
according to her lights. And in the main 
she does do them good. It is not true that 
‘*most women are the drag on the wheel 
to the higher aspirations, to the nobler im- 
pulses, to the more original and uncon- 
ventional opinions, of the men whom they 
iufluence,” or that ‘tin marriage, the influ- 
ence of the woman is constantly belittling 
and injurious to the intelligence of the 
man.” **Popular prejudice to the contrary” 
is the result of popular experience to the 
contrary. If the wife's influence is some- 
times belittling and injurious to the mind 
of her husband, the reason is to be found 
in the false and restricted education gen- 
erally given to women. “If everybody 
gets edicated, who is to black the boots 
and shoes?’ somebody once said to the 
tev. A. D. Mayo. An idea has prevailed 
everywhere until recently, and still pre- 
vails in many quarters, that a liberal edu- 
cation unfits a woman for the strictly 
subordinate sphere supposed to be assigned 
her by nature. The average man, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has reasoned 
like Mrs. Joe Gargery, who objected to her 
husband’s being made a scholar of, for fear 
it would lead him to rise in rebellion against 
her authority. Given only the most su- 
perficial education, strictly limited to the 
narrow field of immediate personal inter- 
ests, and the mind naturally becomes nar- 
row ; and husbands who have suflered from 
the narrowness and ignorance of their 
wives have simply been reaping the fruits 
of their own and their fathers’ mistakes. 
With equal light and opportunity, wom- 
en’s minds have shown themselves as 
quick as men’s to respond to “the higher 
aspirations and the nobler impulses.” In- 
deed, it has often been made an objection 
to woman suffrage that women would be 
too much swayed by romantic and senti- 
mental considerations, and by principles 
of abstract right and wrong. 

Ouida claims that the qualities which 
constitute woman’s chief charm will make 
her very dangerous in politics; and also 
that when she enters upon politics she will 
lose the qualities that constitute her chief 
charm. ‘These are evidently “Kilkenny 
arguments.” It may be said in passing 
that the qualities which Ouida enumerates 
as constituting ‘all the charm of woman” 
are hardly those which a wise mother 
would cultivate in her daughter, ‘*muta- 
bility, caprice, impressionability, power 
of headlong self-abandonment, mingled 
with intense subjectiveness and self-en- 
grossment.” Nor are these the qualities 
likely to charm the kind of man that a good 
and sensible woman would most desire to 
please. 

Ouida says truly: ‘*The humanities do 
not harden woman; erudition may leave 
her loveliness of form and mind, and 
though a proficient Greek and Latin schol- 
ar, she may be the joy of her home and the 
angel of the poor.’’ Yet it was vehement- 
ly predicted that ‘the slightest pretension 
to such acquirements” as Greek and Latin 
must destroy all the qualities that are a 
woman’s chief charm; and that “‘inevitable 
hostility” must arise between men and 
women when they became rival candidates 
for university degrees, and rival aspirants 
for literary fame. 

Ouida objects that woman cannot fulfil 
“military obligations.” But she would 





a , 
give a vote to the elderly or infirm patrj. 
cian who cannot perform military seryice 
and would deny it to the poor men who 
make up the rank and file of every army. 

Ouida says: “Une grande sécheresse de 
ceeur domine la femme qui se donne § |g 
science.” This may be an argument 
against letting women study science, but 
it is no argument against letting them Vote, 
It would be a reason for depriving Marja 
Mitchell of her telescope, but not necessg- 
rily for depriving anybody of the ballot, 

Ouida says it must be hardening to 9 
woman to *‘seek to outshriek the man on 
political platforms.” ‘This is an argument 
against letting women speak on politics jp 
public, but not against letting them Vote, 
which is an act as quiet and unobtrusive 
as posting a letter. The opponents of 
woman suffrage in this part of the world 
believe that a woman may make public 
speeches on politics with entire propriety, 
but would be ‘‘unsexed” if she cast a bal. 
lot. Thus Henry Cabot Lodge implores 
Mrs. Livermore to aid the Republican par- 
ty with her eloquence in critical campaigns, 
but scorns the idea of letting M-s. Liver. 
more vote. 

Ouida has a good deal to say about vivi- 
section, and accuses women of “‘indiffer- 
ence to suffering.” But what has vivisee- 
tion to do with the suffrage? Vivisection 
is as free to women as to men, yet the 
prominent vivisectionists are all men, and 
the most active opponents of the system 
are women. It does not matter whether 
they oppose it from the moral and religious 
standpoint, like Frances Power Cobbe, or 
from the philosophic and irreligious stand- 
point, like ‘Vernon Lee.” The alleged 
indifference displayed by a few half-leg- 
endary female martyrs to their own suf- 
ferings, ages ago, is hardly a sufficlest 
proof that women in general are inditfer- 
ent to the sufferings of others. 

Ouida says, ‘‘Women, 4s a rule, attach 
far too great a value to themselves,” 
‘‘Women have an inflated idea of their 
own value.” ‘The idea prevailing among 
women that they are valuable, admirable, 
and almost divine, merely because they 
are women, is one of the most mischievous 
fallacies born of human vanity.” It would 
be singular if women had this idea, since 
they have been taught for ages that they 
were the inferior sex, and the belief has 
been impressed upon them in every way, 
both directly and indirectly. It is only of 
late years that the dogma of their inferior- 
ity has begun to be seriously questioned. 
Most women still have an inflated idea, not 
of their own value, but of the superior 
value of men merely because they are 
men. ‘This is, indeed, ‘tone of the most 
mischievous fallacies born of human yani- 
ty” but it was not born of the vanity of 
women. 

In addition to the foregoing and a few 
other statements which must be set down 
as directly contrary to fact, such as the 
assertion that ‘‘man has been very fair iu 
his dealings with women, as far as legisla- 
tion goes” (shade of Blackstone!) Ouida’s 
article contains various disparaging re- 
marks about marriage, and a defence of 
an unequal standard of social morals for 
the two sexes. The latter needs no con- 
troverting, at least to readers of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As for the former, 
matrimony is too confirméd a habit of the 
human race, especially in America, for 
them to be deterred from it by an unflat- 
tering picture of the married state drawn 
by a person who has never tried it. Be- 
yond this, Ouida’s argument is all ‘‘in the 
air’’—assertion and prediction unsupported 
by proof. Instead of saying, '‘WhereMr. 
Gladstone has sent out troops and recalled 
them a dozen times, she | woman], with 
similar but still greater oscillation of pur- 
pose, would send them out and recall them 
five hundred times,” why not show that 
Queen Elizabeth and Maria Theresa always 
did that—and, in general, that when a 
woman has succeeded to a throne she has 
usually wrecked the nation by her fre- 
quent changes of mind? Instead of assert- 
ing that a depraved woman is ‘a worse 
curse to the world than any man has ever 
been,” why not cite a few women who have 
been worse curses to the world than Nero or 
Caligula? Instead of saying that “happy 
women and brilliant women” will not care 
to vote, why not demonstrate that the 
most prominent advocates of woman suf- 
frage,—such as Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. McLaren, 
and Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett in 
England, or Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Livermore, and Mrs. Stanton in this coun- 
try—are all “‘unloved and imbittered” spin- 
sters, with less than the average quantity 
of brains? Why not show that Mrs. Som- 
erville, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Harriet Martineau, etc.,etc-, 
have all been opposed to woman suffrage, 
and not in its favor? Instead of saying; 
“The result (of woman suffrage) will 
hardly be other than the emasculation and 
confusion of politics,” why not show that 
this has been the result in Wyoming and 
Washington Territories? Why not bring 
some evidence to prove that Mr. Glad- 
stone is wrong in saying that women have 
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exercised municipal suffrage in England 
for seventeen years ‘“‘without detriment, 
and with great advantage”? 

When any woman utters such sweeping 
denunciations of her own sex as are con- 
tained in Ouida’s article, it recalls Burke’s 
saying, ‘*‘He who accuses all mankind of 
corruption should remember that he is 
sure to convict only one.” Ouida says, 
“Women have little sense of justice, and 
almost no sense whatever of awarding to 
others a freedom for which they do not 
care themselves.’’ This exactly describes 
her own attitude toward woman suffrage. 
She seems to have no perception that there 
isany ‘“‘element of clear natural justice” in- 
yolved in the question whether those who 
are to be affected by the laws shall have a 
yoive in making them, and whether all who 
pay taxes shall have something to say as to 
how their money shall be spent. Yet the 
matter of justice is the kernel of the whole 
question; and the consequences of a just 
measure may safely be left to take care of 
themselves. 

It is hard to avoid a feeling of anger in 
reading an article like Ouida’s. But the 
temporary irritation passes into sorrow for 
the melancholy and perverted state of mind 
which finds all things unsatisfactory, all 
religions unreal, the future of the world 
appalling; and which can see in the mag- 
nificent reformatory energy working to- 
day inso many different lines—magnificent 
in spite of all its faults and follies—only 
the “crude and restless character of the 
nineteenth century, which, with sublime 
self-contentment and self-conceit, it has 
presumed to call Progress.” A. 8. B. 

, 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


BEATRICE, NEB., SEPT. 10, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please state in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
that the office which prints the Woman’s 
Tribune has been burned out, and that in 
consequence of this, the October number 
of the Tribune may be delayed. ‘The Oc- 
tober number will complete the third year 
of the Tribune. CLARA B. COLBy. 


> 
ee 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION. 





Editors Wuman’s Journal : 

In the last August number of the Wom- 
AN'’S JOURNAL there is a brief criticism of 
the action of the California prohibitionists, 
and of the action of Mr. Richardson, giv- 
ing the resolution regarding woman suf- 
frage,which affirms that individuals would 
work to promote suffrage, and an amend- 
ment to the constitution favoring it. 

If my memory serves me aright. two 
years ago or less California amended her 
State Constitution and under foreign in- 
fluence, incorporated a resolution to the 
effect that ‘tno future Legislature should 
grant the franchise to women.” For this 
reason an amendment to the Constitution 
would be required {for women to be en- 
franchised. 

I remember reading the fact with great 
indignation; and I wrote concerning it in 
the Times-Democrat of New Orleans. The 
action was based on the fear of woman's 
action in temperance matters, if ever it was 
in her power to vote. Will some one give 
information concerning this; or correct me 
iffam wrong? ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 

Beatrice, Neb., Sept. 8, 1886. 


——_—_ +0 | 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, SEPT. 16, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Now that the summer campaign is really 
over, itis well, perhaps, to review some 
of the points of interest and importance. 

Some friends, noting how many of the 
counties in which I spoke were represented 
last winter by men who voted against the 
bill, have feared that there must have been 
a strong sentiment against the measure. 
These I would remind that the special 
object of the campaign was precisely that ; 
to go to districts represented by members 
who opposed us, so as to prevent their re- 
election or bring about their conversion. 

So effectual has been similar work in 
other years, that, as has been already said. 
only ten counties outside of the large cities 
were last winter represented entirely by 
men who voted no. Of course the first 
object of the trip was to speak in these 
counties; next to go to counties where one 
district had been favorable and the other 
opposed; then, as opportunity offered, to 
g0 to districts represented last year by 
friends who would not be re-elected be- 
cause they had already served two terms, 
and thus secure, if possible, a renewed 
friendly representation. 

A much easier, pleasanter, and more 
profitable trip might have been made had 
Isimply gone to counties where the suf- 
frage sentiment is already strong. But 
less would have been accomplished for the 
cause, 

The probabilities that we shall have a 
Constitutional Convention next year con- 
stantly increase. As has been already 
Stated, the constitution of the State pro- 
vides that there shall be a convention for 
Constitutional revision once in twenty 
years if soordered. ‘The last one was held 
in 1867. This fall the question will be 
Submitted to the voters, ‘Shall there be a 
Constitutional Convention?’ The Repub- 
liean party, the labor party, and reform- 





| Burton to the polling-booth. 





ers generally, advise their members to 
vote in the affirmative, and it will proba- 
bly be so decided. 

This has rendered the work of the past 
summer of unusual importance, and every 
effort has been made to arouse and inform 
the women of the State. The result is 
most gratifying. Every county of the 
State is organized. There are women 
everywhere pledged to action; and such 
noble women, too! As in these autumn 
days I review the toil and heat of the sum- 
mer, all effort is more than. repaid when I 
recall the women whom I have met—a 
strong and earnest band of sisters, ready 
for the work that yet remains to be done. 
They are energetic, enthusiastic, and 
pledged never to give up the battle till the 
victory is won. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


+++ 
ENGLISH NOTES AND NEWS. 








In the British parliament a woman suf- 
frage bill identical with that which passed 
its second reading last February will again 
be introduced by Mr. Woodall. The same 
members who endorsed the bill at the last 
session have again agreed to endorse it, 
viz.: Sir Robert Fowler, and Messrs. 
Houldsworth, Illingworth, and Stansfeld. 
At the present short session the bill can- 
not be reached, but it will be taken up and 
acted upon soon after Parliament reassem- 
bles next year. 


A (male) lunatic has been allowed to 
vote in England, and has been pronounced 
competent to make a will. In the Times 
of July 30, there is the report of a suit in 
which probate of the will of Mr. William 
Burton was opposed by one of his daugh- 
ters, on the ground that at the time of the 
execution of the will the testator was not 
of sound mind. Among the witnesses to 
the mental incapacity of Mr. Burton was 
George Winship, who deposed that in 
an election in December, 1885, after a con- 
versation with a doctor, he fetched Mr. 
Such was 
the state of his intellect then that he in- 
sisted that the election was not taking 
place. Seeing that he was not fit to fill up 
a ballot paper, witness presented him as 
an “illiterate” voter; the booth was 
cleared, and Mr. Burton's ballot paper 
filled up for him. ‘The witness was then 
cross-examined. ‘You say you presented 
him as an illiterate voter, but as a matter 
of fact he was not illiterate. Could he not 
write?” “Yes, of course he could.” *Did 
you then make a declaration that he was 
illiterate?’ ‘“‘No; I said to the returning 
officer, ‘He can write as well as you or I.’ ” 
“Then how came you to poll him as an ‘il- 
literate’ voter?” ‘I polled him as being 
without intellect.” ‘*You polled him as 
a lunatic.” “I polled him as not in his 
right mind. ‘That is why I claimed him.” 

In spite of this testimony, the jury found 
that Mr. Burton was competeut to make a 
will, and the President pronounced for the 
disputed document. 


The ground on which the male lunatic’s 
vote was admitted is thus stated in the 
text-book ‘*Roger on Elections,” published 
in 1868 :— 

‘*With regard to a lunatic who, though 
for the most part he may have lost the 
sound exercise of his reason, yet sometimes 
has lucid intervals, it seems that the return- 
ing officer has only to decide whether at the 
moment of voting the person offering him- 
self is sufficiently compos mentis to discrim- 
inate between the candidates, and to an- 
swer the questions and take the oath (if 
required) in an intelligible manner.” 

The italics are those of the author. The 
English Women's Suffrage Journal, com- 
menting on the fact, remarks: ‘But, al- 
though thus tender of the electoral rights 
of a man who may for the most part have 
lost the sound exercise of his reason, the 
law does not allow that a woman can have 
a lucid interval during which she is suffi- 
ciently compos mentis to discriminate be- 
tween a Liberal and a Conservative candi- 
date in a Parliamentary election.” 





Drunkenness in England (as in this 
country) does not disqualify a (male) 
voter. On this point ‘*Roger on Elections” 
says :— 

‘*It seems difficult since the decision in 
the Wigan case to determine what degree 
of drunkenness need be shown to disquali- 
fy a voter. It is a question of fact for the 
returning officer to decide.” 


This difficulty is now removed by the 
conditions of vote by ballot. No voter 
can be rejected by a returning officer if he 
is sufficiently sober to find his way into 
the polling compartment. It yet remains 
to be proved whether a man too drunk to 
mark his ballot paper could, like the luna- 
tic before referred to, be presented as an 
“illiterate” voter. 


Male felons also, in England (as in this 
country), after the expiration of their sen- 
tence, or after pardon, may vote, and be 
elected to Parliament. The Ballot Act, 
moreover, has made special provision to 
enable men to vote who are unable to dis- 





tinguish the names of the candidates in 
print. All this excessive care for the elec- 
toral rights of one sex, while wholly deny- 
ing the claim of the other, has produced a 
painful impression on the minds of Eng- 
lish women of spirit and intelligence. 
ieee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Traveller of last Saturday had an 
excellent likeness of Frederick Douglass. 

The New Northwest, of Portland, Oregon, 
has just completed its fifteenth year. Suc- 
cess to it. 

Matthew Arnold contributes to the Oc- 
tober number of the Century a paper on 
“Common Schools Abroad.” 

The Art Age for September has floor 
plans and elevations for houses, conve- 
nient and tasteful, and of moderate cost. 

The October Woman's Tribune, of Bea- 
trice, Neb., will be delayed, in consequence 
of a fire in the printing-office from which 
it is issued. 

The freshman class at the University of 
Vermont numbers fifty. This University 
admits young women on an equality with 
young men. 

Three thousand one hundred and eleven 
young ladies have been connected with the 
State Normal School at Salem since its es- 
tablishment, of which number 1,505 gradu- 
ated. 

“A Tiny Tale of Travel for Very Little 
Folk,” is the title of a bewitching little 
story by Celia Thaxter in the October 
Wide Awake. The children will read it 
over and over with fresh delight. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will attend the 
Unitarian National Conference at Sara- 
toga, next week, as the delegate from the 
Melrose Unitarian parish. Frederick Doug- 
lass spent Sunday in Melrose, as the guest 
of personal friends. 

Mr. Shripad Babajee Thakur, C. I., left 
Bombay for Europe on July 10th, with 
his wife and mother. It is said to be the 
first time that an aged Hindu lady of or- 
thodox views has taken a voyage to Eng- 
land. 

The WoMAN's JOURNAL never did a 
greater service than in showing the priv- 
ilege of a wife to have her share of the 
family earnings as a regular allowance, 
without asking for money when she needs 
or desires it.—Journal of Education. 











They tell us that women are not fit for 
politics. This may be true; and as it is 
next to impossible to change the nature of 
a woman, why wouldn't it be a good idea 
to so change politics that they shall be fit 
for women?— Arkansas Ladies’ Journal. 

Girls will be glad to know that a new 
book especially for them, by Miss Annie 
H. Ryder, is soon to be published. ‘New 
Every Morning” will have bright, strong, 
fresh quotations, and will doubtless prove 
as popular as that racy little volume, 
“Hold up Your Heads, Girls !”’ 


At the recent Science Examinations in 
the Central Higher Grade Board Schools, 
Manchester, En laad, Mary E. Blackwell 
and Amy Simeock, gained first class hon- 
ors in Practical Inorganic Chemistry. We 
understand that this position has never 
been gained before by a girl at these ex- 
aminations. 

The Mother Superior of the Convent at 
Springfield, Mass., is greatly interested in 
gaining signatures to the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union petition ; 
she has nearly 1,000 names of Catholics of 
that city. ‘Temperance text-books are to 
be used hereafter in the convent of which 
she has charge. 

A literary gentleman writes us: ‘*Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was asked to reply to 
Ouida’‘s article on ‘Female Suffrage’ in the 
-North American Review. She declined to 
lend her name to any matter which seemed 
to recognize so corrupt a writer as Ouida 
as a party to reputable and honorable dis- 
cussion.” — Boston Herald. 


Mrs. E. 8S. Heywood, of Manchester, 
Eng., has caused to be placed in the sculp- 
ture-room of the Town Hall a valuable 
collection of Japanese cloisonné enamels, 
which she has presented to the corpora- 
tion, with the desire that they be added to 
and form a part of the public art treasures 
of the city. 

“The Story Book of Science,” by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, soon to be issued by D. 
Lothrop & Co., will give young readers 
fascinating glimpses into the wonders of 
every-day life. It will reveal to them the 
processes of making glass and paper, cotton 
and silk, printing books, growing various 
products, and a thousand other mysteries 
such as children delight in. 

The only public bequest of the late 
Charles C. Perkins is the provisional one 
that the statue of Beethoven, which has 
been in Music Hall ever since the hall 
was built, is to be given to the Handel 
and Haydn Society, in case the hall is 
converted into an opera-house, pulled 
down or destroyed by fire. He makes the 
gift in the hope that the society will even- 
tually own a hall for its own uses. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN; AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 

ed is — owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

represents the Waisteas made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 


Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infe~t+, 
the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 


ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tas Womay's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure arou: d 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure ale: , 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





A charming little publication “in mem- 
ory of Helen Hunt Jackson,” has just been 
issued by J. 5. Thayer, of Denver. It con- 
tains engravings of the authoress, her 
grave, her house on Kiowa Street, and 
Cheyenne Mountain. ‘The letterpress is an 
appropriate tribute to her genius and un- 
ceasing labors. 


Medical Lake precinet, in Washington 
Territory, recently voted in favor of pro- 
hibition. The anti-prohibitionists did not 
relish this, for Medical Lake is a summer 
resort, and it was feared the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor would materially in- 
jure the financial welfare of the town. The 
anti-prohibitionists made the charge that 
the prohibitionists had bribed voters on 
election day by dispensing coffee and ice- 
cream free of cost. But the charge was 
overruled. 


The September issue of the Art Age | 
(Turnure & Gilliss Brothers, New York, | 
$2 a year) contains, as one of its three sup- 
plements, a Forbes photogravure supple- 


ment, an exceptionally beautiful picture 





of a lily pond, with low trees bordering | 


the shores. The artist is Mr. Julian Rix. 
Another supplement is a reproduction of 
Mr. H. Pruett Share’s etching of a spirited 
marine subject, showing an open sailboat 
in a stiff breeze, with a girl at the helm. 
The painting is by Mr. M. J. Burns. 

The thanks of the Lieut-Governor of 
Bengal have been conveyed to the Mahar- 
ani Surnomoyee, I. C. I., for erecting at 
her own cost a separate building for Hindu 
female lepers at the Calcutta Leper Asy- 
lum. The Maharani has also provided 
beds for the patients, and, with other im 
provements, she has expended over 7,500 
rupees. The Hindu Patriot states that the 
building has been named after this gener- 
ous lady. 

Frederick Douglass was given a banquet 
at the Revere House last Saturday even- 
ing, by the Wendell Phillips Club. Mayor 
O’Brien welcomed him in behalf of the 
city of Boston. But there was atime, not 


many years ago, when Frederick Douglass | 


was not safe in Boston, when no hotel 
would receive a colored guest, and no seat 
in a first-class car could be occupied by a 
colored man. Behold the change! The 
world moves. 
parting for Europe. 

Now we allow women to pay a poll-tax 
of fifty cents and vote for school commit- 
tee. Wouldn’t we make more out of them 
to let them vote for everything else and 
charge them two dollars a year, the same 
as men pay? As there are many more 


| friends. 


Mr. Douglass is about de- | 





Those who know the horrible destitution 
to which widows are sometimes reduced 
who have to earn their own support and 
that of their children, will not be surprised 
to learn that in Chicago, Sept. 10, Mrs. 
Frank Comfer, a widow, twenty-five years 
old, made a desperate and perhaps suc- 
cessful attempt to kill her two children 
and herself. Since her husband died, a 
year ago, she has had several fits of melan- 
cholia. Strange noises in her apartments 
caused neighbors to break in. Mrs. Com- 
fer was found lying on a bed, and clasped 
in her arms were her children, aged two 
years and seven months respectively. 
Upon the floor was an empty bottle marked 
“corrosive sublimate.” Mrs. Comfer was 
conscious, but resisted any attempt to save 
her life. ‘The two babies were in a stupor. 
Their mother was soon acorpse. In the 
hospital the little ones are still alive, and 
it is thought they have a chance to recover. 
The mother had been out of money for 
some time, and seems to have had no 
Let us never forget that woman 
| suffrage means a fair day’s wages for wom- 
en. 





For satisfactory wearing gloves try Miss Fisk, 
31 Temple Piace. 


Tue most stubborn and distressing cases of 
| dyspepsia yield to the regulating and toning in- 
| fluences of Hood's Sarsaparilla. ‘Try it. 
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JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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| 
women than men, we wonder that our self- 


ish legislators hesitate for a moment to 
refuse the former the opportunity to as- 
sume all the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship.— The Public Good. 


One praiseworthy feature of the Uni- | 
tarian conferences is the equality shown | 


to women, both as delegates and as speak- 
ers. The conference to be held at Sara- 
toga on September 20th will be no excep- 
tion, and Unitarian sisters will be repre- 
sented in the proceedings. If this custom 
proves that American Unitarians are alive 
to the times, it is no less a gratifying proof 
of the high culture attained by its women. 
—Jewish Messenger. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn read an admira- 
ble essay on capital and labor, on Friday, 
at the meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at Saratoga. He took the ground 
that “‘labor itself is dependent at every 
stroke on capital; that exertion must al- 
ways be preceded by ownership of some 
kind; that the laborer is a capitalist. and 


every century more and more such, while | 


the capitalist is more and more a laborer; 
never more actively entering into the work 
of the world than now.” 

John G. Whittier says: ‘“The poem of 
Barbara Frietchie was written in good 
faith. ‘The story was no invention of 
mine. It came to me from sources which 
I regarded as entirely reliable; it had been 
published in newspapers, and had gained 
public credence in Washington and Mary- 
land before my poem was written. I had 
no reason to doubt its accuracy then, and 
I am still constrained to believe that it had 
foundation in fact. If I thought other- 
wise, I should not hesitate to express it. I 
have no pride of authorship to interfere 
with my allegiance to truth.” 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has a fine stock of Kid and Suede Gloves, 


TELL YOUR WIFE ABOUT IT, 


And send 10 cents for sample copy of 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The best Home Magazine Published. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & 00., Hotroxke, Mass. 
N. Y. Office, 289 Broadway, New York. 

Good Housekeeping ts issued every other Saturday. 


Laclart 

Aids digestion 

Cures Dyspepsia 
~- Tones the system 

Assimilates with food 
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THE ONLY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAPER 


Published between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BewicK CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
bas a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
ite departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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GOLDENROD. 


BY JULIA C. BR. DORR. 


Let us go forth and gather goldenrod! 

O love, my love, see how upon the bills, 
Where still the warm air palpitates and thrills, 

And earth lies breathless in the amile of God, 

Like plumes of serried hosts its tassels nod! 

All the green vales its golden glory fills; 
By lonely waysides and by mountain rills 

Its yellow banners flaunt above the sod. 

Perhaps the apple-blossoms were more fair; 
Perhaps, dear heart, the roses were more sweet— 
June's dewy roses, with their buds half blown— 

Yet what care we, while tremulous and rare 
This golden sunshine falleth at our feet, 

And song lives on, though summer birds have flown? 
August, ISS4. 


Let the words stand as they were writ, dear heart! 
Although no more for thee in earthly bowers 
Shall bloom the earlier or the later flowers ;— 

Although to-day "tis spring-time where thou art, 

While 1, with Autumn, wander far apart,— 

Yet, in the name of that long love of ours, 
‘Tested by years and tried by sun and showers, 
Let the words stand as they were writ, dear heart! 

September, 1585. 


— ~7?e- 
ONLY FERNS. 


BY MKS. H. B. GOODWIN, 


When the fields are full of blossoms 
And the air of songs, 

Can we pause to ask what honor 
To the fern belongs? 


Only bits of common verdure, 
Carpeting the ground; 

Scareely heeded when the summer 
Flings her wealth around ;— 


Only ferns, whose feathery tendrils 
Toes in waves of green, 

Nestle in the wild wood's shelter, 
On bleak hillsides lean. 


Like God's mercies they are common, 
Every morning new, 

And at eventide they freshen 
With the falling dew. 


‘True and tender, meek and modest, 
Lingering till the last 
Of the flowering hosts have perished 
*Neath the autumn blast. 


Symbol of God’s loving kindness, 
Brave and steadfast fern! 
May we from thy strength and weakness 
Love for all things learn, 
— Magnolia Leaves. 


+o - 
THISTLEDOWN, 





Fairy frigate on airy seas, 
Sport of the sunshine, toy of the breeze, 
Oared by a myriad feathered sprays, 
Moored by a myriad silver rays, 

What is thy freight, O Thistledown? 


Wafted, winged, on a viewless tide, 

Launched on a breezy ocean wide, 

Hither and thither thy pinnace glides, 

Thither and hither thy fair bark rides; 
What is thy freight, O Thistledown ? 


Loose the moorings and drop the seed! 

Delicate cable and gossamer thread, 

Silvery sail and feathery oar 

Needeth the Thistledown now no more. 
What is thy freight, O Thistledown ? 


A tiny seed in cradle fair, 
Borne on the waves of the summer air, 
The germ of a life, though vailed, we see 
A beautiful possibility— 

This is thy seed, O Thistledown! 


Wondrous care for a thistle seed ? 
Parable writ on wings of a weed 
Reverent eyes may wondering see, 
And precious truth in this argosy. 

This is thy freight, O Thistledown! 
Oh, the cords of love and restraining bands! | 
The wafting wings and the silken strands! 
Cradling the life of the hidden seed, 
Germ of the life that is life indeed, 

Safe as thy seed, O Thistledowy! 

— The Quiver. 


eo o- 


A SUPERFLUOUS GIRL. 


“Another girl!” ejaculated Mr. Simon 
Williams, in answer to the nurse’s an- 
nouncement. ‘*That makes four of ‘em, 
and only two boys, and one of them weak- 
ly.” 

“This is a fine baby, sir,” said nurse, 
‘and seems strong and lively. She's got 
some lungs of her own, I can tell you, and 
you ought to be thankful to have sucha | 
promising child,” she added, with a little | 
indignant inflection in her voice. 

‘*Of course I am,” said Mr. Williams, in 
a more gracious tone. ‘You don’t sup- 
pose IT wanted a fool or a cripple? But 
the fact is I'd set my mind on a boy, and 
girls are enough sight more in the way, 
unless they’ve got some snap to ‘em, and 
precious little the other three have got— | 
not a bit like my side of the house.” 

**T reckon this one’ll have snap enough,” | 
laughed the nurse, “‘if she goes on as she’s | 
begun,” and sKe hastened back to attend | 
to her new charge. 

Said little bit of humanity was at pres- 
ent nothing but an apparently quiet bun- 
dle of flannel, pressed lovingly to the side 
of the pale mother, who sighed as she met 
nurse’s cheery glance. 

‘IT suppose Mr. Williams is disappoint- , 
ed,” she said, ‘‘for he wanted a boy so 
much, and it is a hard world for girls, any 
way.” 

‘He'll like her well enough when he 
gets used to her, and sees how smart and 
strong she is,” answered nurse, encourag- 
ingly. ‘I guess she won't be in the way | 
much, only give her a chance. You just | 
go to sleep now, and when you feel a lit- 
tle stronger you won’t mind his coming in | 
to see the baby.” 

Mr. Williams had really a good heart 


| vent 
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| ble exterior, but he was quite wanting in 
| the native refinement and generous nature 

which often made the contrast between 
| himself and his wife so apparent. His 
| temper was at times ungovernable, and his 
| family dreaded his presence when he al- 
| lowed it to master him. Mis children rare- 


ly gave him their confidence, and the boys | 


| 


feared the ready blow which came almost 
as promptly as the harsh word, while the 
daughters either submitted silently, or 
avoided exciting his displeasure. 


Forty years ago, when this story begins, | 


the life of the daughters of a family had 
very little range or scope, and the nurse's 
| words, “only give her a chance,” meant 
a great deal more than they would to-day, 
when door after door is opened to the girl 
as well as to her brother. 

Welcome or not, this little blue-eyed 
daughter had come to stay, and she showed 
it in every fibre of her positive little body 
as time went on. Her assertion and ag- 
gressiveness, however, were redeemed by 


, 


| a warm, generous nature, and a readiness 
to make full amends for any little naughti- | 


ness. 

Mr. Williams himself did not complain 
of any lack of “snap” in this last of the 
four daughters, and was not quite certain 
whether to secretly sympathize or lose 
his temper when she half-defiantly resent- 
ed an irritable impatience or unjust rebuke 
on his part. 

‘*She’s got lots of my side of the house 
in her, after all,” he thought, with some- 
thing of a secret chuckle, as he saw the 
sturdy little figure and uplifted head at 
such times, and 
color of cheek and eyes, and the fearless 
glance with which she met his. 

There was some trouble in deciding upon 
aname, but Pauline was finally compro- 


Mr. Williams, who had recently died. The 
length of this appellation did not suit the 


. : . | 
little damsel, who insisted on calling her- 


self “Paul,” and after a while she went 


largely by that name among the other | 


children and her playmates, which caused 


various complications through having a | 


boy’s name attached to a little girl. 

“She just as good’s a boy anyway, if she 
is only tive years old,” said the younger 
brother, Rob, one day, when this was be- 
ing discussed. He was only four years 


| older than herself, and was very fond of 


her, and nothing pleased the little maiden 


| better than to coast with him on her small 


sled, or help build snow men and exchange 


snowballs in most lively fashion. 


yee 


“A regular ‘Tom-boy! 
ters, who felt very much 


said the elder sis- 
as if some 


strange birdling had shared the common | . . 
| dearly loved this troublesome child, could 


nest. 

But *Paul” only laughed 
for exuberant life and spirits by 
climbing the trees and fences, and even 
the lamp-post near by, and “tearing 
through” the lane at the back of the house 
in a race with her brother and his mates, 
to see which could first touch the old tree 


| at the end of it. 


Once, to her mother’s great fright, she 
fearlessly climbed to the very ridgepole of 
the barn, to rescue a pet kitten which had 
gone up by a grape-trellis, and, not daring 
to descend, mewed piteously till Pauline 
went to her rescue. Unable to use the 


| somewhat decayed trellis, the girl had 


availed herself of the fence, then of a neigh- 
bor’s shed, and finally of the stout pole 
that supported a large bird-house. ‘The 
mother held her breath as she saw her de- 
scending these doubtful supports with her 
kitten clinging tightly to her, and reliev- 
ed her overwrought feelings with tears, 
which greatly distressed Pauline, who 
promised penitently, with many caresses, 
never to attempt such a feat again. 

“T only thought how scared poor kitty 


| was,” she said, ‘tand [ didn’t feel the least 


afraid. She looked real thankful when 
she saw me.” 

From ten to fourteen Pauline was her 
brother's frequent companion in skating or 
rowing on the little pond half «a mile away, 
or taking long tramps with him after ber- 
ries, wild-flowers, or nuts, while the pa- 
tient, much-enduring mother beheld with 


noticed the deepening | 


| mised on, in memory of a favorite sister of 


and found | 


| underneath a somewhat rough and irrita- | home, and John, the elder of the two sons, 


| had entered a banking-house in a neigh- 
| boring city. 
| “I'm glad, Rob, that you’re not going 
| away for a long time yet,” said Pau'ine, 
affectionately, when these changes 
curred. “I should miss you so much.” 
*[T shall have to go by‘me-by, ‘Paul,’” 
responded Rob, **but I'll get a place near 
home, and then I can back for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and perhaps 
spend Sundays, too, and when I'm a rich 
man we'll live together, and you shall keep 
house for me, only you'll have to learn a 
lot of things beforehand, you know,” he 
| added, rather doubtfully, as he remember- 
ed Pauline’s aversion to the kitchen and her 


OCc- 


come 


| sewing. 

‘All right,” she answered, cheerfully. 
“I'll be settled down then, and I won't 
feel as though I must get into the fresh, 
bright air, and just race about for the very 
fun of it. You although | enjoy 
school and my books, it is rather too bad 
to be shut up over those long seams while 
the sun and the wind and the birds and the 
flowers seem to be just calling me all the 
time,”’ and, with a toss of her long brown 
hair, she rushed off like a young deer, chal- 
lenging Rob, who was nothing loth, to a 
race through the lane. 

“That girl will break her neck yet,” 
said her father, fretfully, to his wife one 
day. ‘There she was this morning in the 
horse-pasture, riding old Charley round at 
the top of his speed, with nothing but the 
halter to guide him, and astride of him 
like a boy. I shouted to her from the 
road, but she just waved her hand to me 
and rattled across the pasture as though 
| she didn’t hear me. I don't see what you 
are thinking about not to keep her more 
in-doors and busy like the other girls.” 

‘*Because,” answered the anxious-look- 
ing mother, who was quite used to being 
blamed on Pauline’s account, **she’s not at 
| all like the other girls, who could not be 
induced to do half the things which she 
delightsin. It isn’t because I haven't tried 
hard enough with her. I don’t see where 
she gets all those ways from, and yet 
there’s nothing mean or small about her, 
and she is never wilfully disobedient.” 

“I knew the moment I set eyes on her 
she'd be a bother; she might as well have 
been a boy clear through. Now she’s nei- 
ther one nor the other,” grumbled her 
| father. 

Yet when Pauline appeared, a few min- 
utes later, with her school-books under her 
arm, and a great bouquet of wild flowers 
for her mother, which she had gone out of 
her way to gather, her cheeks all aglow 
with her rapid walk, and her deep blue 
eyes bright with health, the mother, who 


see, 


, 


not say a worg as to her recent escapade 
with old Charley, but thanked her with a 
kiss, which the girl returned with a loving 
hug. 

“She’s got such a good heart she can't 
but come out all right,” thought the moth- 
er, silently, as she placed the flowers in 
water. 

The years went by, and Pauline and a 
somewhat delicate sister were all of the 
once large family of children left at home. 
The second daughter was also married, and 
Rob had persuaded his father to let him 
enter a technical school in the same city 


where John was, from which he could 
soon graduate as a civil engineer. Pauline 


had missed her brother very much at first, 
but she had been the confidant of all his 
hopes and plans, and as he realized how 
far his advanced education was taking him 
out of one part of her life, she easily per- 
suaded him to repeat his German lessons 
with her when at home, and, as she devel- 


| oped a decided taste for languages, she in- 


dismay the serious inroads made upon | 


dresses and boots. 


‘Let her alone!” said her father, in his | 
| father’s companion in his drives, sharing, 


more kindly moods, delighted that she had 


so much life and energy, while at other | 
times he called her an idle good-for-noth- | 


ing, a useless member of the family, for 
Pauline found it difficult to sit down to her 
sewing in the long, bright half-school days, 
or remain in the hot, close kitchen long at 
a time. 

“I said I never wanted any more girls. 
We had enough already,” he would repeat, 
when vexed at some lapse in these direc- 
tions, or when his somewhat tightly-held 
purse was opened to meet the necessary 


additions to Pauline’s much-abused ward- | 


robe. 

No other baby had followed Pauline, and, 
in the years which had passed since her 
unwelcome appearance, the eldest daugb- 


ter had married and gone to a Western | 


cluded in her high-school course Latin and 
French, and thus felt that the beloved 
brother was not getting too far away from 
studies of mutual interest. 

At seventeen she had lost most of her 
Tom-boy ways, though she still dearly 
liked a long ramble or row on the pond 
with Rob in his vacations, and always 
looked forward to a skating-match with 
him in the Christmas holidays. Old Char- 
ley had been replaced by a much younger 
steed, which her mother and sister regarded 
with considerable trepidation, and conse- 
quently Pauline was more frequently her 


as she did, his love for a spirited horse. 

Mr. Williams had long since accepted 
the situation as regarded his superfluous 
daughter, and, in the absence of both sons, 
had learned to depend upon her for many 
little services which increasing years and 
some infirmities rendered necessary. He 
had been a good manager, and had lived 
prudently on a moderate income for years 
without any regular business, the care of 
some real estate and the cultivation of sey- 
eral inherited fields just outside the town 
taking most of his time. The latter pro- 
| vided the hay for a horse and cow, and the 
vegetables for family use. 

While the boys were at home little help 
was hired about the place, but now a stout, 
somewhat stolid young German had charge 


of the grounds and stable, who was great- 
ly delighted that Pauline could understand 
him in his native tongue. ‘The fraulein,” 
as Hans called her, was to him the most 
wonderful young lady he knew of, and he 
admired the deft way in which she assisted 
in harnessing Prince, when in too much of 
a hurry to wait for his slow movements. 

Her early out-of-door life and exercise 
had given her an erect, graceful figure. 
and her bright, intelligent face and frank 
ways made her a general favorite. Her 
old impetuous manner and almost restless 
energy were no longer apparent. A deep- 
er life and more earnest purpose were stir- 
ring the currents of the young girl’s dawn- 
ing womanhood, and her mother’s heart 
silently rejoiced over this daughter, whom 
she secretly acknowledged as the dearest 
of her children, if she could possibly allow 
herself to make any discrimination. The 
day she graduated from her high school as 
the valedictorian of her class, looking so ra- 
diantly fresh and fair as she came forward 
to receive her well-earned diploma, her 
father, who had sat earnestly regarding 
her with a feeling of pride and a new real- 
ization of what she really was to him, sud- 
denly found himself recalling the day of 
her birth and his answer to the nurse who 
had brought him the unwelcome news. 
“God forgive me,” he thought. ‘*What 
would we all be without her? She bright- 
ens up the whole house.” 

Pauline was no longer the superfluous 
girl, and when, in less than a year from 
that time, her idolized mother was sudden- 
ly snatched from them and the contirmed 
invalidism of her sister obliged her to take 
full charge of the household, her stricken 
father, who had never known before what 
his gentle, patient wife had been to him, 
leaned on her, as if their positions were 
wholly reversed. Obliged to keep back 
her own grief for his sake, and giving way 
to it only when by herself, she felt as if 
she could never have met the demands 
made upon her had she not sought in the 
silent communion of her chamber the 
strength which can alone come from a 
trusting reliance on Him who doth not 
willingly afflict. Rob’s tender sympathy 
was also a tower of strength. 

**She’s just the dearest and pluckiest girl 
you ever saw,” said the latter to his class- 
mate and chum, Rufus Hosman, “and 
yeu'll say so when you see her.” 

Rufus thought so, if he did not say so, 
when he did see her, as curiosity at first 
led him to do, but it was some time after 
that when he asked her to be his wife. 

Her sister had soon followed her moth- 
er, and her father’s health seemed com- 
pletely shattered. ‘I can never leave him 
while he lives,” she answered tearfully, 
when Rufus pleaded his suit. “I am his 
youngest child and the only daughter at 
liberty to give him the special care he 
needs, and he shall never feel a want that 
I can supply.” 

“T will gladly weleome him to our 
home,” said her lover, earnestly, ‘tand I 
promise you I will be as a son to him.” 

‘He would never be contented anywhere 
but here,” she replied, ‘tand he is peculiar 
and would be miserably unhappy to share 
my love and care with another. Besides, 
we are both young, and you have hardly 
entered upon your profession.” 

Rufus sought Rob, and begged him to 
convince Pauline that her father would be 
just as happy with them as in his own 
home. 

‘It’s of no use,” said Rob. “If Pauline 
has made up her mind, that ends it. I 
never saw the time when self came first 
with her, and her patience with father’s 
ways is unbounded. I almost wonder at 
it,’ he added, **for when she was little I’ve 
heard him say many atime, when he was 
provoked about some trifle, that she came 
“without being asked.” 

“Such a girl can’t help making a good 
wife, God bless her,” exclaimed Rufus, 
‘‘and Vl wait for her as long as Jacob did 
for Rachel, if necessary.” 

It was nearly five years before Pauline’s 
dutiful and loving care of her father 
ceased. 
ple of his eye, and almost his last words 
were those of thanks and blessing for the 
once superfluous daughter. 

*Seem’s though,” said faithful old Han- 


years, ‘“‘he couldn't abear her out of his 
sight those last days. Times had changed 
wonderful.” 

Pauline has been the happy wife of Ru- 


was welcomed into the world, which will 


being in it. 

Rob has never married, and makes his 
home with his sister. ‘She promised me 
years ago,” he says laughingly, **she’d 
keep house for me, but as Rufus spoilt all 
that, I had to have her do it for me sort of 
second-hand, you know.” 

The children think that Uncle Rob is 
just perfection, and could never by any 
possibility belong anywhere else.—Tyav- 





eller. 


She had become as the very ap- | 


nah, who had been in the family many | 


fus Hosman for many years, with happy | 
children of her own, not one of whom but | 


surely be the better and brighter for their 


THE MODERN “LADY.” 


There used to be a good, old-fashioned 
English word called ‘*gentlewoman,” Cor. 
responding with the word “gentleman.” 
and implying all the excellent qualities of 
a sound, sensible woman. 


But, strange to say, our republican coun. 
try has adopted in its stead the aristocratic 
term “lady.” 
the title of “milord.” but every shop-gir| 
claims to be a “lady,” and is somewhat 


No man seems to deserye 


slighted if she be not classed as a ‘sales. 
lady” or a *forelady.” The most ridicy. 
lous part of this misappropriation of terms 
is that no real, aristocratic lady eyer 
savors of the shop, and that it is the gen. 
tlewoman alone who represents the ster. 
ing middle class, as distinguished from the 
nobility. 

To turn the tables; how does it sound 
| similarly to change the original text by 
saying salesgentleman or foregentleman, 
instead of salesman and foreman? It 
would be a most refreshing hit if some en- 
terprising person would advertise for a lot 
of men under this head, to see how many 
fops and upstarts would reply. No man 
of self-respect would respond to such a 
eall. He would perceive the sarcasm at a 
glance, and would refuse to be placed in 
such a catalogue. 

To avoid this prevalent affectation, a 
worthy woman now-a-days much prefers 
to be so called—the better to be distin- 
guished from that lowly class which has 
such strong aspirations for the unattaina- 
ble. She is well aware that if her wash- 
erwoman should fall ill, she would prob- 
ably send word that she was sick, but that 
“another lady, living next door,” could 
come in her place. And there is no dis- 
tinction of color, unless the darker hue 
may be said to intensify, as it were, all the 
requisites of a fine lady. 

Give us back the good old-time *gentle- 
woman,” who managed the manse and ear- 
ried the keys, and was generally useful 
and respectable! Away with the flippancy 
of the modern “lady”! 

SoOruie M. SPRINGER, 

Chester, Pa., Sept. 18, 1886. 
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LUCY’S STORY. 





From our pilot on the way down the 
Columbia River [ heard an Indian story, 
too touching to be forgotten, though too 
long to tell here except in briefest out- 
line. As we were passing a little village, 
half under water, he exclaimed, looking 
earnestly at a small building to whose 
window-sills the water nearly reached: 
‘Well, I declare, Lucy’s been driven out 
of her house this time. I was wondering 
why I didn’t see her handkerchief a-wav- 
| 
| 





| ing. She always waves to me when I go 
by.” Then he told Luey’s story. 


She was a California Indian, probably 
of the 'Tulares, and migrated to Oregon 
with her family thirty years ago. She 
was then a young girl, and said to be the 
handsomest squaw ever seen in Oregon. 
In those days white men in wildernesses 
thought it small shame, if any, to take In- 
| dian women to live with them as wives, and 
| Lucey was much sought and wooed. But 
she seems to have had uncommon virtue or 
coldness, for she resisted all such ap- 
proaches for a long time. 

Finally, a man named Pomeroy appear- 
ed; and, as Lucy said afterwards, as soon 
as she looked at him she knew he was her 
*“tum-tum man,” and she must go with 
him. He had a small sloop, and Lucy be- 
same its mate. They two alone ran it for 
several years up and down the river. He 
established a little trading-post, and Luey 
always took charge of that when he went 
to buy goods. When gold was discovered 
at Ringgold Bar, Lucy went there, worked 
with a rocker like a man, and washed out 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of gold, all 
which she gave to Pomeroy. With it he 
built a fine schooner and enlarged his busi- 
ness, the faithful Lucey working always at 
| his side and bidding. At last, after eight 
| or ten years, he grew weary of her and of 
| the country, and made up his mind to go 
to California. But he had not the heart to 
The 








tell Lucy that he meant to leave her. 
| pilot who told me this story was at 
| that time captain of a schooner on the 
| river. Pomeroy came to him one day, and 
/ asked him to move Lucy and her effects 
| down to Columbus. He said he had 
told her that she must go and live there 
| with her relatives, while he went to Cali- 
| fornia and looked about, and then he 
| would send for her. The poor creature, 
| who had no idea of treachery, came on 
| board cheerfully and willingly, and he set 
her off in Columbus. This was in the 
| early spring. Week after week, month after 
| month, whenever his schooner stopped 
| there, Lucy was on the shore, asking if he 
had heard from Pomeroy. For a long 
time he said he couldn’t bear to tell her. 
At last he did; but she would not believe 
him. Winter came on. She had got 4 
few boards together and built herself 4 
sort of hut, near a house where lived an 
| eccentric old bachelor, who finally took 
compassion on her, and to save her from 
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freezing. let her come into his shanty to 
sleep. He was a my sterious old man, a 
recluse, ith a morbid aversion to women; 
and at the outset it was a great struggle for 
pim to let even an Indian woman cross his 
threshold. But little by little Lucey won 
her way; first she washed the dishes; then 
she would timidly help at the cooking. 
Faithful, patient, unpresuming, at last 
she grew to be the old man’s housekeeper 
as well as servant. He lost his health and 
became blind. Lucy took care of him till 
he died, and followed him to the grave— 
his only mourner—the only human being 
in the country with whom he had any tie. 
He left her his little house and a few hun- 
dred dollars—all he had; and there she is 
still alone, making out to live by doing 
whatever work she can find in the neigh- 
porhood. Everybody respects her; she is 
known as “Lucy” up and down the river. 

“I did my best to hire her to come and 
keep house for my wife last year,” said the 
pilot. “I'd rather have her for nurse or 
eook than any white woman in Oregon. 
But she wouldn't come. JI don’t know as 
she’s done looking for Pomeroy to come 
back yet, and she’s going to stay just 
where he left her. She never misses a 
time, waving to me, when she knows what 
boat I'm on; and there isn’t much going 
on on the river that she don’t know.” 

It was dusk when the pilot finished tell- 
ing Lucy’s story. We were shooting along 
through wild passages of water called Hell 
Gate, just above the Dalles. In the dim 
light the basaltic columnar clifis looked like 
grooved ebony. One of the pinnacles has 
a strange resemblance to the figure of an 
Indian. It is called the Chief, and the 
semblance is startling,—a colossal figure 
with a plume-crowned head turned as if 
gazing over the shoulder; the attitude 
stately, the drapery graceful, and the 
whole expression one of profound and dig- 
nified sorrow. It seemed a strangely fit- 
ting emphasis to the story of the faithful 
Indian woman.—ZJJ. H., in Chance Days in 
Oregon. 
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OBJECT-LESSON IN LYING, 


A lady overheard her nurse-girl talking 
to the little child she was putting to sleep, 
and among other legends of the nursery in 
which she indulged was this: “If you 
don’t go right to sleep this very minute, a 
great big, awful black bear, with eyes like 
coals of tire, and sharp, white. cruel teeth, 
will come out from under the bed and e-a-t- 
y-o-u-a-l-l-u-p!” The poor little thing 
nestled down under the clothes to dream 
of horrid bears eating her up. 

That night when the stolid nurse had 
composed herself in her own comfortable 
bed and had put the lamp out, there came 
a sudden rap at the door, and the voice of 
the mistress called loudly through the pan- 
els: **Maggie! Maggie! get up as quick 
as youcan. There’s a burglar under your 
bed!” 

At the word “burglar” the girl sprang 
screaming from the bed, tore open the 
door, and fell into hysterics in the hall. 
The lesson was more instructive than the 
mistress designed, but when the girl's fears 
had calmed. she said to her: ‘You did 
not hesitate to tell my little, delicate child, 
who could not possibly know that it was a 
lie, a cruel story of a bear under her hed; 
now when [ treat you to the same kind of 
story you are nearly frightened to death. 
To-morrow you van go into the kitchen 
and work there; you are not fit to care for 
little children.”—Philadelphia Call. 
oo 


WAS THE WOMAN HIS RUIN? 





The New York Tribune says: 

At Baltimore, Aug. 26, a clerk of Palin- 
er & Dryden. syrup-refiners, while on his 
vacation, procured from the Marine Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore a check on the 
First National Bank of New York for 
$1,418, payable to H. A. Harrison & Co., 
and went to Canada. ‘The firm discovered 
the fraud, and stopped payment of the 
check. The clerk is well connected, and 
leaves here.a wife and three children. A 
woman is said to have led to his irregu- 
larity. 

Did the temptress seek this man in his 
own home, where his wife and children 
were? or did she tempt him in her home, 
where he had no right to be? It is the 
same old story, of Adam putting the blame 
on Eve, ‘‘She tempted me.” C. C. H. 

E. Orange, N. J., Sept. 13, 1886. 
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WOMAN’S EXCHANGE IN NEW ORLEANS, 





The fifth annual report of the Christian 
Woman’s Exchange in New Orleans shows 
& prosperity and character much like that 
of the Woman’s Industrial Union in this 
city. A lunch-room, salesroom, publish- 
ing and employment bureau are the chief 
features of the Exchange, the aim being to 
assist deserving women in earning money. 
The report gives a few illustrations of the 
Work : $5559 21 were paid to forty-six con- 
signors ; $3104 45 for salaries of employees ; 
$3310 50 to women furnishing milk, eggs, 
fish, oysters, and vegetables, making the 
total paid to women during the year, 
$11,974 25. ‘In view of these facts,” the 
President said, “financially, our labors 
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have not beeninvain.” There isa worthy, 
sensible purpose in this work. ‘The South 
is not ashamed to earn money nor to help 
the women to gain their share of the gen- 
eral product. The President speaks of 
words of encouragement and advice from 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. MeBride, and other 
Northern women, and, surely, encourage- 
ment from the North vould not be given to 
a better cause from earnest women to oth- 
ers even more brave and more earnest, be- 
cause they are winning success against the 
prejudices of years.— Boston Journal. 


+o 


LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


Tue O.peNn Times Series. Some Strange and 
Curious Punishments. Gleanings chiefly from 
old newspapers of Boston and Salem, Mass. 
Selected and arranged, with brief comments, 
by Henry M. Brooks. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1886. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book is a summary of sen- 
tences inflicted upon criminals, male and 
female, between the years 1637 and 1821. 
What is to be gained by such a summary 
of legal brutalities does not appear. ‘The 
low regard paid to women in the old days 
before the woman’s rights movement had 
called public attention to the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the weaker sex, is shown by 
numerous sentences of whipping, duck- 
ing, branding, cleft stick put upon tongues. 
gagging, and wearing the “scold’s bridle.” 
Those who imagine that women were for- 
merly treated with more consideration than 
at present, will be undeceived by reading 
such sentences as the following, taken 
from the annals of Salem, Mass. :— 

“In 1644, Mary, wife of Thomas Oliver, was 
sentenced to be pudlicly whipped for reproaching 
the magistrates.” 

And again i— 

“In August, 1866, for slandering the elders, 
she had a cleft stick put on her tongue for half 
an hour.” 

Felt says: It is evident that her standing 
out for what she considered ‘*woman’s 
rights” brought her into frequent and se- 
vere trouble. Mr. Winthrop says she ex- 
celled Mrs. Hutchinson in zeal and elo- 
quence. Finally, in 1650, she left the col- 
ony. H. B. B. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL, EDITOR. 





‘“*Ah,”’ said the summer tourist, leaning 
over the fence and addressing the farmer, 
“may [ make bold to inquire what that 
great quantity of green vegetation growing 
over there is?” 

“Cert’nly, mister; that’s corn.” 

“Ah, thanks. And those large animals 
over beyond the fence, they are, er”’— 

*Cows, my friend, every one of them 
cows. Say, you don’t seem to be very 
well posted on these ‘ere things.” 

“Perhaps not. ‘The fact is, my business 
has kept me so closely confined that this is 
the first chance I’ve had to get out in the 
country.” 

‘Running a bank or something like 
that?” 

‘No, sir; Iam editor of an agricultural 
paper. I have held that position for thirty 
years.”’—Estelline (Dak.) Bell. 
en aa 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Aug. 31, 1886, as 
follows: 

Sarah E. Ball, Brooklyn, N. 
bined Work-table and Basket. 

Mary J. Cole, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Trunk. 

Julia B. French, Boston, Mass., Tank 
for Toilet, Laundry, and Refrigerating 
purposesg 


Y., Com- 
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HUMOROUS. 


The Sunday-school boy was slightly 
confused when he said, **Esau was a man 
who wrote fables, and sold thé copyright 
for a bottle of potash.” 


There is a deaf man in Macon, Ga., who 
never ceases to smile. ‘“‘Why do you 
smile?” somebody asked him. ‘Oh, be- 
cause I can’t hear all the foolish things 
that people say,” was the reply. 


An old Peninsula campaigner, who had 
sunk half out of sight, time and again, in 
the Old Dominion mud, on being asked if 
he had ever been through Virginia, replied, 
‘*Yes, in a number of places.” 


Our attention has been called to another 
dreadful crimein Vermont. A man walked 
deliberately into the railroad library room, 
in St. Albans, the other day, and took the 
life of Macaulay. The wretch has so far 
escaped: but it is suspected that he has 
gone to Reading.—St. Albans Messenger. 


Grandma — Clara, do you think your 
mother would approve of your sitting up 
so late? Clara—Why, grandma. it was 
only half-past ten when Frank left last 
evening. Grandma—Clara, your grand- 
ma happened to be awake just as Frank 
was leaving, and didn’t she hear him say, 
‘““Now, Clara, just one,” and didn’t the 
clock strike immediately ? 





‘Can any little boy or girl tell me why 
the lions wouldn’t hurt Daniel?” said a 
gentleman, addressing the Sunday school. 
“I know,” said one bright little fellow, 
holding up his hand. ‘*‘And what was the 
reason, my little man?’ said the speaker, 
stepping forward with his face in a joy- 
ous glow. ‘Speak up loud so that all may 
hear you. Why shouldn't the lions bite 
Daniel?” ‘I guess it was coz he b‘longed 
to the circus.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PET TURTLE. 


I was taking a walk in the woods one 
spring morning, when I fell in with four 
little turtles who were also taking a prom- 
enade. They were such cunning little fel- 
lows that I could not resist taking them 
back to the house with me. I was visiting 
in New Jersey at the time; and, when I 
returned to my home in the city, I brought 
one of them with me, done up in a brown 
paper parcel. Before we arrived in Brook- 
lyn, he burst his wrappings and made a 
brave struggle for liberty, and was only 
subdued by vigorous thumps with the 
handle of my parasol. On reaching home, 
he was given the freedom of the back- 
yard, and was named W. M. Thackeray ; 
but he usually went by the nickname of 
*Thack,” which was more convenient than 
his full title. 

I was puzzled at first to know what to feed 
him, feeling that a city back-yard con- 
tained but scant provender for one acecus- 
tomed to a country diet; but, after a few 
experiments, I found that ‘Thack took very 
kindly to mashed potatoes and milk. He 
soon learned the sound of my voice, and 
would stump hopefully up the flagged 
walk to my feet, when I called him. It 
was an amusing sight to see him take a 
meal. I would arrange his potato mixed 
with milk upon the edge of his plate, the 
rim of which he would take in his horny 
mouth. He would then walk slowly 
around it, sucking in his food as he went. 
He would sometimes take a little sour 
milk or a drink of water from a spoon, 

I became very foud of my queer little 
‘pet ina box.” He was perfectly tame, 
and had many interesting ways. When 
he was dressed, he used always to wear a 
blue satin sash tied round his shell, ‘in 
the place where his waist ought to be.” 

I used to enjoy introducing him to com- 
pany. I would open the parlor door and call 
him, when he would slowly stump, with 
fluttering ribbons, along the hall, through 
the doorway, across the carpet, and up to 
me, quite regardless of the sensation his 
appearance always created. ‘Then I would 
take him up and hold him, he suspending 
himself first by one hind leg and then the 
other. I would also put my finger in his 
mouth and would scratch his head for 
him. This last performance seemed to 
give him peculiar pleasure. He would lie 
perfectly still, opening and shutting his 
eyes in sleepy satisfaction, as long as I 
continued the motion. 

I kept Thack for eight months, when 
winter drew near and he began to show 
signs of torpidity and a desire for his long 
winter’s nap. I accordingly took him to 
the park in a basket, thinking that there 
he could find a shelter tohis mind. While 
we were in the street-cars on our way 
there, he poked the cover off his basket, 
and, standing on his hind legs, thrust his 
snaky head and speckled paws into sight, 
much to the amazement of a stout old gen- 
tleman who sat opposite, and who looked 
at him severely through a pair of gold eye- 
glasses. hack was not at all abashed, 
but watched the conductor’s progress up 
and down the car, looking at him with 
special interest whenever he used his bell- 
punch. 

On arriving at the park, I took the path 
to the lake; and when I reached it I put 
Thack down on the grass a few yards 
from the water. He looked around fora 
minute, and then walked away without 
even bidding me good-by. He paid no at- 
tention to my ealls of **Thack! Thack! 
Thack!” Evidently, ‘this foot was on his 


native heath, and his name was McGregor.” | 
He pushed his way through a clump of | 


ferns, and [ lost sight of him forever.— 
The Advance. 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS re a sure cure, 50c. 








Waterproof, warm, soft, 


CANFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER, 





stockinet, and having a 
waist-band and gathering. 
string, adjust themselves to 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip off 
like other diapers. They 
have not the chilling or in- 
jurious effects of the com- 
mon rubber ones, and are 
indispensable for visiting 


Pat. Jan. 26, 1886. 


commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, and 
is epecially prepared for this purpose. Guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. For 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U. 8. and 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cts, 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


52 Howard St., New York City. 


easily washed, an absorbent, | 
covered on both sides with 


and traveling. Highly re- | 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 


be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by muil. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ress Reform. Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


\ We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suita, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. " cs 











Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reforjp and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 





their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in ali LARGE CITIES 





Send in your orders. More suffragists can | 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinieal Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........-seeeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance......cccccccescsses coos 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+...s+e+- eeee -00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once..... ee 5.00 
WUMEMEEENE PUD coccccccecosese cosbocsoccose 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was ove of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORE 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


_No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks, Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic soon and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 

For farther periteniors and circular, address 

CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M. D., Dean, 
: 103 West 48th St., New York; or, 

LOUISE GERRARD, M., D., Secretary, 
149 West 41st St., New York, 


‘The Wona's Medial College 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on bebalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dgan. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














FOR SALE. _ 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B, BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 
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WHO SHOULD OWN THE BABY? 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Only a few weeks ago a wife, abused by 
her husband, and dependent for years 
upon her mother for life’s needs, secured 
at last a divorce, and the judge thought he 
performed an act of justice when he divided 
the children, giving one to each parent. 
He considered the offspring of marriage, 
even under such circumstances, to belong 
as much to one parent as to the other, and 
in this he did even better than some judges 
have done in the past. 

But did the children belong as much to 
the father as to the mother? In animal 
life, from the lowest to the highest, the 
young are left mostly to the mother's care. 
Among mammals she furnishes them nour- 
ishment from her own breast; among 
other orders she generally provides their 
food till they have learned to find it for 
themselves. With mankind, the care of 
the child at night and in sickness devolves 
upon the mother; she dresses and undress- 
es it, bathes and feeds it, takes it to walk, 
instructs it in morals and religion, teaches 
it to read, and, later in life, selects its 
schools and teachers, and sees that its edu. 
cation is properly conducted. All these 
things it is her duty to do, and she gener- 
ally performs it well. ‘The child and the 
youth naturally turn to her for help in 
any doubt or trouble. 

What is the father doing meanwhile? If 
a good parent, he provides money for the 
support of his family. All he earns is his 
own. He works no harder generally than 
if unmarried, and he doles out what he 
pleases to the wife to provide for the house 
and family. His work takes him away 
early in the morning, and does not allow 
him to return until evening, so his young 
child is scarcely seen by him save on Sun- 
days and holidays. On such days, after 
the mother has clothed the child in its 
best, he perhaps takes it to walk, and is 
accounted a careful father if he bring it 
back clean and whole. At night, the 
mother hates to disturb him to supply the 
child’s wants, so she gets up herself and 
attends to them, only in an emergency 
arousing the father to summon the doctor. 

Set the father’s account against the 
mother’s and what does it show? That 
when each does the appointed tasks, the 
mother comes out ahead, and fairly earns 
a greater right to the child by the sweat 
of her brow, as any mother of a child can 
testify. 

But in the special case of which I speak, 
the father had abused the mother, possibly 
the children too, and had failed to support 
any of them. The mother had done her 

entire duty, and in addition had by her 
mother been provided with the wherewith- 
al to support them. Nothing could be 
said against her character, but she had 
proved a faithful mother to her offspring. 
The death of the father would have brought 
no loss to them or to her. He had done 
nothing he should have done. Yet in the 
face of all this, the judge looked upon the 
matter as calmly as if he had been cutting 
a pie in halves and giving it to two per- 
sons whom he judged to be equal owners. 
There was no consideration shown for the 
facts in the case. ‘That the man neglected 
to do his duty was not to be remarked 
upon; that the mother, by doing the work 
of both parents, had earned a share to 
more than half the property concerned, 
was too small a thing to be spoken of. 
There was no consideration of the fact 
that the father would give the child into 
the care of others, perhaps ignorant hire- 
lings, over whom he would keep no care- 
ful supervision, satisfied with the result if, 
on the few occasions he saw the child, it 
was clean and in decent condition, and 
asking himself no questions as to its edu- 
cation in life. The mother would perform 
the work herself; the father could not, 
nor would he deem it necessary. And 
while the mother, having sadly learned 
her lesson, will not probably care to re- 
marry, the father, after a few months or 
years, may perhaps take another partner, 
and in his later offspring lose whatever in- 
terest he once had in his first-born child. 

There was no thought of all this in the 
judge’s mind: “two own this property, 
chop it in two; give each half.” ‘There 
was no thought of the decision’s heartless- 
ness, or injustice, yet 

“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Boston, Mass. L. F. 8. B. 


MICHIGAN MOTHERS AND THEIR BABIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There are four States in which married 
mothers now have a legal right to their 
children. 

In the winter of 1871 Mrs. Prudence M. 
Pratt, aged then fifty-three, now sixty- 
eight years old, living in Lansing, went 
before the Legislature of Michigan with a 
petition numerously signed, which asked 
that the mother should have a right to her 
children. She said: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
come to stay until this right is granted. 
Every year I shall come, as long as I live, 
unless this is given.” ‘ Well,” said one 








“sociation at Niagara last July. 





man, “I guess we had better do what we 
ean for you.” Through rain and sleet, 
mud and snow, she went daily to the Leg- 
islature, alert to watch the bill on every 
side. After many arguments pro and con, 
she saw it safely through both houses, and 
at last the signature of the Governor of 
Michigan was written upon it, and it be- 
came a law. Nevermore shall ruthless 
men tear from the mother’s arm her new- 
born babe or darling two-year-old! For- 
ever and ever in Michigan, the mother 
owns her babies and her children up to the 
period of fourteen years, when they can 
choose their guardian for themselves in 
cases of difference between mother and 
father. Many lawyers and judges have I 
heard express their sentiments in regard 
to the “‘comfort they have been able to 
give to trembling mothers, their hearts 
throbbing with fear lest their treasures 
‘more precious than fine gold’ should be 
snatched away from them by those who 
had promised to love and cherish them.” 
Strange loving and cherishing! A strange 
oath that. which would tear from the 
mother her life-blood! Mrs. P. M. Pratt 
is not known in fashionable butterfly so- 
cieties, but she is beloved by many for her 
solid worth, for her intelligence and ster- 
ling integrity and love for her own sex, 
and for the dear little children of her 
State. When she dies she will need no 
monument, for the Bill she introduced 
and had passed in Michigan for the com- 
fort of many a heart-broken wife and 
mother will serve as a monument that time 
and age will not destroy. L. 
+o -— 


MOST IOWA WOMEN ARE SUFFRAGISTS. 


CALMAR, IOWA, SEPT. 10, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Enclosed please find cash for three years’ 
subscription. I think your paper a great 
educator. Mine is read here in my father's 
hotel, and then sent to my sister, who is 
teaching Government Indian School at 
Yuma, Arizona. We have no suffrage or- 
ganization in this place, but the greater 
part of American women in Iowa are suf- 
fragists. lowa’s free whiskey under nom- 
inal prohibition is awakening women to 
see that some power is needed to enforce 
the laws after complaint is made. “Tis no 
use for women to enter complaint when 
the trial is a mere farce. We have living 
here now. a family who two years ago 
moved from here to ‘Tacoma, Washington 
Territory. I asked her if she did that 
dreadful thing—casta vote? She acknowl- 
edged that she did, and gets very much 
confused every time her husband tells 
(which he is not loth to do) about how he 
stayed at home and took care of the baby 
while she went to the polling-place in a 
fine carriage. He is not contemplating a 
divorce, but, on the contrary, says suffrage 
works well out there, and he is an ardent 
believer in the cause. I send you all kind 
wishes. MARIAN RIGGLE. 

————_- #4 


CIVICS AND WOMEN, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Principal E. H. Cook read a paper on 
“Systematic Habit in Education, or The 
Study of Civics in Our Public Schools,” 
before the New York State Teachers’ As- 
The fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


‘How can the girls who are to supply 
the large majority of the teachers for the 
coming generation teach the subject of 
citizenship without any knowledge there- 
of? 

“T would give to every girl as well as to 
every boy a thorough training in the prep- 
aration for citizenship which the coming 

enerations will demand from them. And 

ere let me go farther and say that every 
individual student must have before him 
an inducement, in order to become earnest 
and faithful in the preparation for life 
work. 

‘Take away from the boys of our land 
the inalienable right of the ballot, and how 
many of them will study with interest, 
value, or pleasure the history of our 
country and its glorious institutions? 

‘In order, then, to interest our girls in 
these institutions, should they not have 
the same inducement that is held out to 
the boy, viz.: the Godegiven right of the 
governed to have a voice in the selection 
of those who shall govern them, which 
can only come through the ballot. 

‘“*Wendell Phillips said: ‘Responsibility 
educates, and politics is but another name 
for God’s way of teaching the masses 
ethics, under the responsibility of great 
present interests.’ 

**I do not stand here as an advocate for 
woman's rights, sometimes sneeringly so- 
‘alled, but for human rights, the right of 
every individual to voice by their suffrage 
who shall rule them. I say, then, that the 
first step to secure proper instruction on 
this subject and prepare the majority of 
those who are to teach in our public 
schools, is to place the ballot in the hands 
of every person of proper age and intelli- 
gence, and put the responsibility of its 
proper use upon every individual. 

‘“*Without the proper and suflicient in- 
ducements being extended to the large ma- 
jority of our teachers who are women, 
there will be no careful and thorough 
preparation for het work. 

‘he denial of the right of suffrage to a 
large majority of our people is a direct 
violation of those principles upon which 
our government is founded, and which are 
dear to every American heart. 





‘The social evils which are undermining 
the best interests of our country can never 
properly be settled or adjusted until jus- 
tice shall be assured by placing the ballot 
in the hands of all our citizens under 
proper restrictions. 

‘The proper settlement of the great ques- 
tion which involves the material and moral 
interests of this land more than any other, 
viz., the liquor traffic, can never be ar- 
rived at until that large class whose pros- 
perity and happiness are largely depend- 
ent upon this settlement, viz.. women, 
have an equal voice in its adjudication.” 


Here is an opinion that has weight, 
coming from a man in his position (Prin- 
cipal of the Potsdam, N. Y., Normal and 
Training School) who is not trying to ad- 
vocate woman's rights, but only stating 
an educational principle. 

E. L. BENEDICT. 

New York, Sept. 10,1886. 
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MORE NEW YORK SCHOOL MEETINGS. 





At Leroy, MYRTLE St. D1IsTRICT, sixty 
men and about thirty women were presevt. 
Mr. Walker and Miss E. P. Ballintine, 
M. D., were the nominees for trustee. Mr. 
Walker was elected. 

Lopt District.—Thirty men were pres- 
ent and about the same number of women. 
Mrs. French and Mr. WilHams were nomi- 
nated for trustee. Mr. Williams received 
twenty-two votes and Mrs. French seven- 
teen: 

East AVENUE Disrrict.—Ten ladies 
were present and voted. At the Lake St. 
District only men were present. 

In the first district west of LeRoy village 
no ladies were present. Miss Helen Ly- 
man was elected trustee. 

The Le Roy Times says: 

The LeRoy Woman Suffrage Association 
met with Dr. Ballintine, on Friday eve- 
ning last. Miss Sarah Shaw was elected 
to membership. ‘The discussion turned 
largely upon school elections of the previ- 
ous Tuesday evening. In view of the en- 
larged field of discussion and usefulness of 
the society, a change of name to **The So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Women” was 
proposed as an amendment to the consti- 
tution, and will come up for action at the 
October meeting. ‘he Society is not only 
thoroughly alive to all matters relative to 
the social and political advancement of 
women, but acknowledges the necessity 
of women’s more fully informing them- 
selves on all matters of political impor- 
tance in preparation for an intelligent use 
of the suffrage when it shall come to them. 
The, desire being expressed fora fuller 
knowledge of Constitutional Conventions 
and their signiticance, a committee was 
appointed to secure a paper or address on 
the subject at the meeting the first Friday 
evening in October, at the home of Mr and 
Mrs. F. H. Morgan. 

Waksaw.—T'wenty-two ladies voted at 
the school election. Ladies also voted in 
the neighboring districts. 

LAGRANGE.—*‘Our school meeting was 
held last ‘Tuesday evening, and quite a live- 
ly time we had over the election of trustee, 
Mrs. Cronklute and Mr. Knowlton being 
the contestants, but on the seventh ballot 
Knowlton won.” 

Byron.—** Women for the first time took 
part in the schvol election. After the 
meeting was called to order, Mrs. Norton 
was invited to take the chair, but declined 
on account of inexperience. Mrs. Norton 
and Mrs. Gilbert were nominated for trus- 
tee. After the second ballot Mrs. Norton 
withdrew her name and Mrs. Gilbert was 
elected.” 

CorFu.—This district has five trustees. 
‘Two women were elected. M.A. B. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NIAGARA COUNTY. 


Lockport, N. Y., SEPT. 6, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Niagara County Woman Suffrage 
Society held its first public meeting at Ol- 
cott, on the shore of Lake Ontario, July 
23, 1886, one week short of a year since 
Mrs. L. D. Blake organized the Society. 
It was in part an anniversary meeting and 
in part a basket pienic, joined in by people 
from all parts of the country. The attrac- 
tive feature, to many, was a free lecture 
by Susan B. Anthony, who had been in- 
vited to be present. 

The hour from 11 A. M. to 12 M. was 
taken up for the most part with the busi- 
ness of the Society. There was first an 
address of welcome from one of the 
W.C.T. U., of Olcott, so strong and earn- 
est in the sympathy expressed that we 
felt we were among our own people. A 
question-box elicited much discussion,— 
very little from opponents however, al- 
though they were probably in the major- 
ity, having come to hear and not to be 
heard. 

At 2 P. M. the Universalist Church was 
filled to overflowing with people eager to 
hear Miss Anthony. She spoke for nearly 
two hours, giving personal reminiscences 
and bits of history of the woman suffrage 
movement, closing with practical reasons 
why the ballot for women is a necessity as 
wellas aright. Miss Anthony eloquently 
urged the cause of suffering humanity as an 
incentive to break loose from the prejudice 
that failed to recognize women as citizens. 
It was amusing to hear people living with- 
in sixty miles of Susan B. Anthony's home 
commenting upon her ladylike appearance 








and ease as a speaker, as though they were 
surprised to find her not boisterous in 
speech or manner, so strongly had they 
believed the stories told about her thirty 
or forty years ago. One intelligent-look- 
ing woman asked my sister if it was “the 
real Miss Anthony.” 

Thus we bring the possibility of women 
with the ballot to the nearer view of those 
who would close eyes and ears against 
such a dreadful reality. 

Marky B. CUSHMAN. 
i ae 


THE LAST WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The notices of the bazaar to be held in 
Boston, in December, by the suftragists, 
call to my mind the last fair, held in Music 
Hall about sixteen years ago. 

I was then a pupil of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Music Hall 
Building, and saw the patrons of the fair 
as they passed in and out. I was notin 
favor of woman suffrage at that time, being 
too young to know much of the movement, 
or its aims, and I wondered how any de- 
cent woman could go umong such people, 
for [ supposed the suffragists were cranks 
in bloomers and mannish-looking hats. 
This fair I look upon ina very different 
spirit. and marvel how any ove can regard 
its supporters as I did those of the earlier 
fair. Even the people who do not approve 
of women's voting must acknowledge that 
the stirring up of women's wrongs has led 
to a better state of affairs, a higher sense 
of justice, and a more respectful hearing 
of woman’s voice. L. F. S. B. 
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100 Doses One Do.uar is inseparably con- 
nected with Hood’s Sars«parilla, and is true of no 
other medicine. It is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy, while thousands 
testify to its superior blood-purifying and 
strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla contains 100 doses and will last a month, 
while others will average to last not over a week. 
a for economy, buy only Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 81. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 





j EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL, AL BRoTHers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10 









} S eiaie MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 
YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 14th, Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y.M.C. A. Building cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary Department Opens Sept. 27. 
Grammar and High School Departments 
Open Sept. 20. 

Special Courses for Special Students. 

Girls receive the same thorough pare as boys 
for College, Institute of Technology, ind Medical 
Schools, and have successfully entered all three from 
this school. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 

References—Ex-Goy. Rice, ex-Gov. Gaston, Judge 
McKim, Dr. Peabody, Gen. Chamberlin, Prof. 
Churchill, Xe. 

Circulars sent on application. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A full college course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, voy we E useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COWLES ™ STP Sartmouth Sweet. 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 

Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers, Circulars at Art Stores. 
Terms moderate. Spy to or address as above. 

FRANK M,. COWLES, Manager, 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work, 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things,) to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

. The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum.] 
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MARY CLEMMER’S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE AND WORK. 
A memorial of Mary Clemmer, with portrait, By 
EDMUND HUDSON. 

POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE. 

HIS TWO WIVES. A novel. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. Revised ang en. 
larged. 

Four handsome 12mo vols., a beautiful uniform eet 
of the selected works, together with the memorial pj. 
ography of this popular and lamented writer. The 
set in box, $6; price for each volume, $1.50. 

From the Brooklyn Union. 

The life of Mary Clemmer was brave and in map 
ways heroic. Her influence was particularly stron, 
over those of her own sex, and we trust that this 
sketch of her career may prove to be as inspiring as 
were her own words, 

From the Boston Traveller. 

The book will be read with a two-fold interest; for 
the love of her whose life and work have contributed 
to the elevation of humanity, and for its intrinsic jp. 
terest as a thoughtful, intellectual analysis and a fine 
commentary on the conditions of literary life jp 
Awerica, 





From the Literary World. 

Of very rare and noble qualities of mind and heart 
was this girl, Mary Clemmer, who was handicapped 
from her youth, but bore herself with heroic courage 
to the end; making her name distinguished ag the 
foremost woman journalist of the country in her 
special capacity of letter-writer, giving promise of 
success as poet and novelist if her life had been 
spared ; and through hardship and trial winning gold. 
en opinions, making herself friends, justifying her 
own worthiness of honor by her nobility of life, by 
the tender care over her parents, and her bravery of 
spirit to the last. 





From the Utica Morning Herald, 

Mr. Hudson * * * prefers to dwell on her love 
of country and of nature, upon her experience in the 
war, upon her devotion to the welfare of woman, 
upon her friendships and personal relations to men 
and women. He quotes freely from her writings, but 
his own style also is exceedingly clear, sensible and 
well balanced. 





From the Book Buyer. 


There are a bundred reasons why the life of Mary 
Clemmer should find a kindly welcome, and indeed 
there is no need to bespeak a welcome for Mr. Hud. 
son’s sympathetic and tenderly written memorial of 
his wife. Especially among her own sex is her name 
revered, and tothe many readers of her letters, those 
to whom her death came as a personal atftliction, this 
simple record of her life and work will be gratefully 
received. * * * 

From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

This is a beautiful volume and well commemorates 
a beautiful life. Every chapter is a testimonial that 
upon the part of the biographer it was a labor of love. 
Taken in connection with the volumes of Mary Clem. 
mer’s writings, the reader will have a clear idea, not 
only of the rare genius of the woman, but her many 
admirable and lovable qualities. 





From the Boston Beacon. 

It is no exaggeration to add that of all the women 
in American journalism she was the most distin- 
guished, the best informed and the most influential. 
This is fully explained in the singularly hearty and 
sympathetic pages of Mr. Hudson, who honors bim- 
self in honoring Mra. Clemmer. It is but natural 
that all the personal friends of Mrs. Clemmer should 
wish for a copy of this tender and true memorial, and 
that journalists in general will like it. But it is 
specially commended also to the attention of women 
who write, or wish to write, for publication, and to 
women in general. How much better the press would 
be if it had more contributors like Mrs, Clemmer, 
who united all the qualities of heart, mind and intel- 
lect thut make a good journalist. 





From the Brooklyn Magazine. 

No one could ever rise up and criticise Mary Clem. 
mer for an injustice done to man or measure; her 
character was composed of too sterling quality, ber 
mind too broad to barbor petty jeaiousies and spites. 
She wrote from her heart, and that was always in 
the right place. The influence exerted over the opin- 
ions and morals of a coostituency of readers such as 
Mary Clemmer enjoyed can scarcely be over-estimat- 
ed. In the life and character of such a woman there 
is much to learn, and we wish that Mr. Hudson's 
memorial would find its way into the bands of thous- 
ands of our American women, that they might become 
the more thoroughly conversant with the career of 
one of the noblest of their sex. 





From the Christian Union. 

Will be welcome to the many readers who followed 
with keen interest her literary career, and formed, as 
such readers must necessarily have done, and equally 
strong interest in her personality. Excellent speci- 
mens of her style both in poetry and in prose are in- 
cluded in the volume. The story of her life is told 
simply, without effusion, and with genuine feeling 
and reverence. 





From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is well to hold up such noble characters to the 
public gaze; it is well to call attention to their 
achievements and to bring out for fuli consideration 
the lofty motives by which they were actuated. Mary 
Clemmer was a credit to American womanhood. 
Blessed with rare intellectual gifts, she never forgot 
or slighted the tender mission which belongs to her 
sex; she was always a woman in the moat exalted 
sense of the word. While the mind soared aloft and 
employed its activities in inciting men to patriotic 
deeds, in extolling meritorious public service and con- 
demning venality and corruption, the beart always 
responded with sympathetic pulsation to the appeal 
of the lowly, the afflicted and the stricken. As 4 
writer on public questions Mary Clemmer rivaled the 
most gifted and spirited male contributors to the 
modern press. Her grasp of national issues was as 
firm and as comprehensive as that of the best, and 
yet in the domestic circle she was as gentle, as un- 
assuming, as tender in her ministrations and in her 
sympathies as are those saintly women who devote 
their lives exclusively to domestic duties or to works 
of mercy and charity. 





From the Boston Courier. 

There is a high and noble inspiration in the 
record of so faithful, high and self-denying a life 
as that of Mary Clemmer, and no more worthy mob- 
ument could be raised to her memory than the story 
of what she was and what she accomplished. A® 
journalist, novelist and poet, Mary Clemmer made 

erself not only known but loved by readers all over 
the land, while to those who enjoyed the privilege of 
her acquaintance, her personal character was of eveD 
more worth than her work, excellent as the latter was- 
Among all the women of our country who have writ- 
ten with high purpose, clear insight, poetic feeling 
and deep religious sentiment, there is none who de 
serves to stand higher than she, and there is none 
with the memory of whom will be mingled more of 
that respect that is almost reverence. She saw wit 
keen eyes and understood with clear brain the rest- 
less perpetual life of Washington, while her com- 
mand of forcible, pure English enabled her to make 
others share both her vision and her judgment. No 
one better understood or better expressed the true 
condition of things at the national capital than she, 
and in looking back over her pictures of noted med 
and events, one ix impressed anew with their fideiity, 
their realism and their power. Yet better than all 
gifts of intellect, was her sweet and genuine woman: 
hood, which shines through this record of her Ilfe- 
The volume is a worthy tribute to the worth of 4 
noble life, and one which the innumerable admirer* 
and friends of the gifted woman whose name it bear* 
will eagerly and gratefully welcome. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





C, H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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